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Who,  that  is  old  enough  to  remember,  will  ever  forget 
the  time  when  the  news  of  battles  fought  and  won  came 
thick  and  frequent — more  thick  and  more  frequent  than,  in 
these  commercial-travelling  times  of  peace,  come  the  thrice- 
told  tale  of  stage-coach  accidents  ?  Who  will  forget  how, 
on  the  long  and  narrow  bridge,  and  the  dusky  crooked 
lane,  which  lead  to  our  burgh  towns,  the  post  was  checked 
in  his  progress  by  the  citizens  crowding  to  hear  a  fresh 
story  of  British  valour  ?  We  might  live  for  ages,  yet 
nerer  again  witness  a  period  when  tlie  national  heart  beat 
so  in  unison,  and  when  all  party  feeling  seemed  merged 
in  the  intense  interest  with  which  all  eyes  were  riveted 
on  the  great  movements  of  the  belligerent  powers  on  the 
Continent.  Those  days  are  gone !  We  have  turned  since, 
tooth  and  nail,  to  our  old  trade  of  domestic  bickering,  and 
deep  and  fierce  have  been  our  heart-burnings  towards  each 
other.  But  the  feelings  which  that  momentous  crisis  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  mind  have  not  yet  passed  away,  and, 
unless  we  much  deceive  ourselves,  the  sacred  tie  expressed 
in  the  name  of  Briton  has  ever  since  been  held  doubly 
dear.  The  sentiments  engendered  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  had  rent  asunder  for  a  while  even  the  bonds  of  do¬ 
mestic  affection ;  and  political  animosity  head  assumed  a  ma¬ 
lignant  and  reckless  character.  But  it  lost  much  of  this 
in  the  day  of  national  enthusiasm,  when  all  hearts  united  in 
one  great  prayer.  Those,  too,  who  fought  side  by  side, 
learned  to  love  each  other  ;  and  they  brought  back  and  dif¬ 
fused  their  kindly  feelings  when  they  returned  to  their  own 
firesides.  Those  days  are  gone  !  We  can  now  look  with  so¬ 
ared  feelings  on  the  huge  struggle,  the  weight  of  whose 
presence  then  sate  like  a  spell  on  our  breast,  and  baffled  our 
^tempts  to  comprehend  its  workings,  or  guess  at  its  issues, 
the  time  is  already  come  when  we  may  safely  indulge  a 

Prospective  view,  and  hope  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the 
past. 

The  r\"entful  episode,  however,  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
h)  which  we  now  allude,  demands  a  writer  of  no  common 
powers.  Even  supposing  that  we  were  already  in  pos- 
^lon  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  its  darker 
stalls,  the  man  has  not  yet  appeared  that  can  make  a  due 
hse  of  them.  Is  there  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  will 
Appear  ?  A  glance  that  can  read  at  once  the  past  and  pre- 
an  eye  undazzled  by  external  splendour,  unjaun- 
own  peculiar  feelings-. -a  mind  alike  at  home 


in  the  cabinet  and  the  field — a  sympathy  with  those  who, 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  act  only  from  impulse,  and 
with  those  who,  in  their  far-reaching  plans,  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart — a  searching 
judgment,  a  dramatic  vividness  of  expression,  and  a  fear¬ 
less  spirit — all  these  are  indispensable  ;  and  where  dr 
when  are  all  these  to  be  found  united  ?  Meanwhile,  as 
materials  are  accumulating  on  all  hands,  we  may  do  some 
service  by  attempting  to  appreciate  their  value,  although 
unable  to  turn  them  to  the  noble  use  of  which  we  speak. 

General  Foy’s  work  ought  to  be  treated  with  leniency ; 
— it  is  a  posthumous  publication — it  is  a  fragment — and 
even  of  that  fragment  a  considerable  portion  was  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  It  was  to  have  contained,  in  the 
first  place,  a  view  of  the  political  and  military  state  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  powers 
and  resources  with  which  they  entered  the  contest ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a  history  of  the  transactions,  political 
and  military,  which  gave  rise  to  and  determined  the  issue 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  plan  is  unexceptionable, 
being  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  of  every  requi¬ 
site  detail ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  wwk  cannot  fairly 
be  considered  as  at  all  executed.  The  very  small  portion 
of  it  which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  narrates  only  the 
preliminary  movements  down  to  the  time  that  Junot  eva¬ 
cuated  Portugal ;  and  even  this  fragment,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  vagueness  with  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  details  are  given,  is  a  mere  unfinished  draught.  The 
first  part,  however,  seems  to  have  been  almost  ready  for 
publication  at  the  time  of  the  author *8  death,  and  on  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  may  hazard  a  few  remarks. 

Foy  was  a  bi*ave,  high-minded,  and  experienced  sol¬ 
dier;  and  he  approved  himself,  in  the  senate,  an  orator  of 
no  mean  powers.  But  it  does  not  appear,  from  either  his 
writings,  his  harangues,  or  his  conduct,  that  he  possessed 
that  reach  of  mind  which  is  necessai’y  to  form  either  a 
statesman  or  a  deep  thinker.  His  book  contains  an  im¬ 
mense  fund  of  facts,  which  would  be  more  valuable  were 
there  not  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  often  acquiesced  with¬ 
out  sufficient  enquiry  in  the  truth  of  a  story,  because  it 
chanced  to  strengthen  a  preconceived  opinion.  His  rea¬ 
soning,  in  like  manner,  is  often  just,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  specious.  He  is  induced  occasionally,  by  aiming  at 
brilliancy,  to  express  himself  with  unwarranted  strength ; 
and  is  by  this  means  not  seldom  led  into  contradictions. 
He  aims  at  the  strictest  impartiality,  and,  we  belie\'e,  is 
strictly  correct  in  the  main.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  has  (unconsciously,  we  daresay)  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  the  character  of  the  British  army.  On  the 
whole,  his  book,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, — of 
one,  too,  who  had  seen  much,  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
— is  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  used 
with  caution.  It  forces  the  reader  to  think,  and  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  many  profitable  thoughts  and  useful  inves¬ 
tigations  ;  but  unless  where  its  statements  are  corrobora¬ 
ted,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  Marquess  of  Londondeiry  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  a  brave  and  enterprising  cavalry  officer. 
His  situation,  too,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  staff, 
must  have  given  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  Inforrna- 
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tion  not  easily  attainable  by  others.  And  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  interesting  personal  anecdotes  of  his 
great  commander,  his  book  contains  nothing  that  we  did 
not  already  know  from  other  sources,  not  to  say  that  it 
contains  much  that  is  now  generally  known  to  be  incor¬ 
rect.  The  truth  is,  that  as  a  personal  narrative — as  a 
picture  of  the  adventures  and  feelings  of  the  Colonel  of 
the  Teuth — the  Marquess’s  work  would  have  been  inte¬ 
resting  ; — it  is  the  sketch  of  a  frank,  fearless,  buoyant, 
and  not  over-intellectual  soldier.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
friend  to  whom  its  author  intrusted  the  assortment  and 
polishing  of  his  papers,  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  intrigues  which  gave  rise  to  the  war,  and  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  production  the  pretensions  of  a  regular 
history.  Weighed  in  this  balance  it  is  found  sadly  want¬ 
ing.  In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  important, — as 
showing  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  even  in  high  quarters, 
in  Sir  John  Moore’s  army.  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
served  under  that  general  in  his  disastrous  advance  into 
Spain.  We  need  not  now  enter  into  any  defence  of  the  re¬ 
treat  toCorunna.  That  Soult,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon 
have  joined  in  praise  of  it,  is  sufficient ;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  any  one  wish  to  judge  for  himself,  let  him  read 
Colonel  Napier’s  masterly  demonstration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  situation  of  the  army,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
leader.  We  advert  to  this  melancholy  part  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  our  feeble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  long-misrepresented  man  ;  but 
with  the  view  of  expressing  the  pain  it  gives  us  to  see 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  long  after  the  propriety  of 
his  General’s  conduct  has  been  established,  and  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  sought  to 
shake  his  plans  by  their  murmurings — long  after  the 
hero  has  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  by  a  martyr’s 
death — giving  way  to  petty  feelings  of  resentment  at  the 
remembrance  of  some  rebukes  which  Moore  had  found 
.  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Colonel  Napier’s  is  a  work  of  a  different  and  much 
higher  class.  It  is  strictly  a  military  history,  although 
in  a  war  like  that  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  where  the  political  cause  w’^as  continually  giving  a 
colour  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  impossi- 
.ble  to  avoid  touching  occasionally  on  political  matters. 
We  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  advert,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  political  dogmas  which  our  author  has  occa¬ 
sionally  broached.  We  do  this  because  it  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  our  opinion  of  a  political  sect 
which  has  lately  become  rather  numerous,  especially  upon 
the  Continent  and  among  military  men.  We  premise, 
that  our  remarks  apply  to  this  sect  in  a  body,  and  are  not 
in  the  most  distant  degree  personal  to  Colonel  Napier. 

The  creed  of  these  men  is,  as  it  were,  a  Jiorilegium  of 
the  most  specious  opinions  maintained  by  the  different 
]>olitical  sects  of  our  times.  With  the  Jacobin,  they  wor¬ 
ship  intellect  alone — the  man  of  talent,  according  to  them, 
being  always  entitled  to  take  the  lead,  independent  of  all 
other  considerations.  With  the  loyalist,  they  are  much 
swayed  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  and  hereditai’y 
glories ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  incline  to  take  the 
government  which  they  find  in  power,  and  make  the  most 
of  it.  With  the  sceptic,  they  admire  religion,  but  only 
as  a  pretty  useful  feeling,  and  their  support  of  it  is  very 
apt  to  assume  the  air  of  i)atronage.  Now,  taken  indivi¬ 
dually,  there  is  not  one  of  these  principles  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the  mind  that  entertains 
it.  Our  objection  is,  that  however  good  in  themselves, 
each  rests  upon  convictions  and  modes  of  belief  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  existence  of  the  others.  Their  adoption, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  result  of  careful  re¬ 
flection  and  sound  conviction.  They  have  been  assumed 
rather  as  pleasing  objects,  whereon  the  feelings  and  ima¬ 
gination  may  repose — as  a  dress  which  sits  lightly  and 
gracefully  on  a  gallant  youth,  because  it  is  thought  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  liberality  of  spirit,  w’hich  gives  the  finishing  grace 
to  the  warrior’s  self-devotion.  We  object  to  these  prin¬ 


ciples,  that  they  are  superficial,  and  that  they  neither  foi^ 
the  character,  nor  give  consistency  to  the  actions.  Jfj 
proof  of  this,  we  call  to  witness  their  inadequacy  to  guide 
aright  their  most  distinguished  votaries  in  the  late  whirl 
of  Europe’s  affairs.  How  often  were  the  dauntless,  the 
chivalrous,  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need  by  these  uiisub 
stantial  supporters,  and  left  to  “  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn 
again,”  until  their  names  became  a  mockery,  and  their 
faith  a  by- word  ?  Surely  all  men  who  atteinpt  to  direct 
the  principles  of  others,  should  first  have  established  a 
steady  line  of  conduct  for  themselves.  An  opposite  course 
may  dazzle  for  a  moment ;  but  it  never  can  obtain  the 
lasting  approbation  of  the  truly  wise. 

We  return  to  Colonel  Napier’s  book  as  a  military  his¬ 
tory.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  be  found  possesW  of 
the  high  attributes  of  sedulous  and  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion,  strict  impartiality,  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  author  has  studied  attentively,  and  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  tactical  principles  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  time. 
He  has  sought  for  materials  on  every  hand.  Comparing 
his  own  experience  with  the  narratives  of  others,  and  al¬ 
lowing  his  extensive  store  of  facts  and  theories  mutually 
to  correct  each  other,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  even 
what  books  have  taught  him  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
his  own  knowledge.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  convey 
to  us  more  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  the  particular  ac¬ 
tions,  and  of  their  bearings  on  each  other,  than  any  author 
we  know.  He  uniformly  speaks  out  freely  and  fearless¬ 
ly, — exposing,  on  all  occasions,  weakness  and  incapacity, 
— or  defending^  wdth  all  the  generous  ardour  of  a  soldier, 
those  great  men  whose  actions  have  been  misrepresented 
by  faction  or  ignorance.  Finally,  by  constantly  compa¬ 
ring  what  was  executed  with  what  was  projected,  and 
pointing  out  the  causes  of  failure,  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  work  not  merely  a  history,  but  one  of  the 
most  instructive  treatises  on  the  art  of  war  that  has  been 
published.  He  has  only  to  proceed  as  he  has  begun,  and 
his  book,  when  completed,  w  ill  be  one  of  w'hich  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be  justly  proud — one  which  will  go  far  to  place 
the  intellectual  character  of  our  anny  on  that  just  footing 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  held  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Did  space  and  time  permit,  we  would  fain  indulge  in 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  works  which 
we  have  been  criticising.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arose 
with  word  and  deed  against  the  foreign  opj>ressor,  there 
was  a  sympathy  awakened  for  them  throughout  Europe, 
which  made  their  actions  be  regarded  with  an  almost  su¬ 
perstitious  reverence.  Men  looked  towards  Spain  after 
the  fashion  of  somnambulists,  who,  with  their  wide  inex¬ 
pressive  eyes  resting  on  surrounding  objects,  see  nothing 
but  their  own  thick-coming  fancies.  In  those  days,  Spain, 
according  to  the  general  estimation,  was  a  land  of  chival¬ 
ry,  of  romance,  of  devoted  patriotism.  It  is  a  sad  thought, 
that  things  so  fair  in  show — when  seen  in  prospective — 
seldom  bear  to  be  looked  back  uj»on.  It  is  like  viewing 
some  scenic  illusion  from  behind, — it  is  like  sailing  over 
some  unruffled  lake  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  behold¬ 
ing  reflected  before  us  all  the  gayest  hues  of  eventide,  then 
turning  round  and  finding  the  fairy  path  over  which  we 
have  passed  one  sad  dull  mass  of  water.  Yet  the  history 
is  not  without  its  charm  to  those  who  can  forget  the  gay 
dreams  of  the  past,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  severer  beauties  of  truth.  They  will  see  in  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  a  nation  which,  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  had  reached  the  period  wdien  age  su¬ 
perinduces  stiffness  and  weakness,  and  yet  were  still  in 
infantine  ignorance — a  nation  in  which  incipient  dotage 
was  linked  with  the  unabated  enthusiasm  and  inexperir 
ence  of  youth — a  nation  which,  when  called  upon  to  com¬ 
bat  the  evils  of  life,  was  found  to  live  in  a  world  ol  its  o\'U 
imaginings,  and  to  form  its  conduct  upon  them — a  natiom 
in  short,  which  seems  to  have  been  prophetically  tjpihe 
in  his  hero  by  Cervantes.  They  will  see  this  lam  o 
dreamers  called  upon  to  support  the  sacred  cause 
tional  independence  against  a  power  cssentiaUy  practic  > 
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and  of  this  world  ;  and  which,  to  the  clearest  and  most 
extended  apprehension  of  the  realities  of  life,  added  a 
lightning  rapidity  in  the  execution  of  its  plans.  They 
will  see  the  Spaniards  themselves  obliged,  by  their  weak¬ 
ness  and  ignorance,  to  stand  by  inactive,  while  the  battle 
for  their  liberty  is  fought  on  their  own  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  between  two  mightier  and  more  equal  powers  ;  or, 
at  the  best,  embarrassing  their  allies  by  their  petulant  and 
senseless  pretence  of  assistance.  Lastly,  they  will  see  all 
that  human  intelligence  and  bravery  can  effect  displayed 
on  either  side  in  the  contest.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
mighty  game — of  the  now  grotesque,  now  deeply  affecting 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  played — and  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  characters  evolved  during  its  progress,  the  student 
of  this  war’s  history  will  find  subjects  for  reflection,  eleva¬ 
ting,  strengthening,  and  instructing  his  mind,  .and  far 
more  than  compensating  for  the  loss  of  those  airy  visions 
which  they  banish  from  his  imagination. 


Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  on  the  Progress  of  Know- 
ledge,  and  on  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  all  Evidence 
and  Expectation.  By  the  Author  of  Essays  “  On  the 
Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions.”  London. 
II,  Hunter.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  302. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  Deist,  or,  at 
least,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  is  willing  to 
rest  contented  with  Deism.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
we  have  perused  his  book  with  pleasure,  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  intellectual  acu¬ 
men  which  its  contents  display,  and  not  to  any  accord¬ 
ance  upon  our  part  with  the  peculiar  tenets  to  which  the 
writer  is  attached.  This  is  a  distinction  which  every 
man  of  independent  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  make.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  cannot  help  being  delighted 
with  that  author  most  whose  views  upon  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  subjects  chiefly  coincide  with  our  own; 
but  it  would  surely  argue  much  Aveakness,  and  tend  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  soundness  of  our  own  modes  of 
thinking,  were  we  to  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
arguments  of  those  Avhom  circumstances  had  irresistibly 
impelled  to  opposite  conclusions.  Though  Dr  Beattie, 
and  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  were  able  men,  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  Hobbes,  and  Priestly,  and 
Hume,  were  not  able  men  also.  All  discussion  upon  the 
phenomena  of  mind  is  like  a  combat  at  chess  ;  the  skil¬ 
ful  looker-on  derives  most  satisfaction  from  the  play  of 
the  victor ;  but  if  his  antagonist  contest  the  game  Avell, 
there  is  no  reason  Avhy  he  should  not  take  an  interest  in 
him  also.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  to  us  all  one  Avhat 
side  may  be  espoused,  or  what  opinions  may  be  promul¬ 
gated,  by  any  candidate  on  the  field  of  intellectual  gladia- 
tarship.  We  are  of  course  anxious  that  truth  should  be 
ultimately  successful ;  but  error  is  the  very  foundation 
u^n  which  truth  builds  her  temple,  and  unless  a  mass 
ot  error  had  been  previously  overturned,  no  one  could 
say  in  Avhat  truth  consisted.  Besides,  error  is  many- 
tougued  and  hydra-headed,  — is  strong,  and  arrogant,  and 
positive ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  turn  away  from  it  with 
contempt,  or  to  try  to  crush  it  by  the  strong  hand  of 
power.  It  must,  if  possible,  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
rather  than  merely  trampled  on  or  cut  down.  To  do 
1  is  requires  patience,  and  dexterity,  and  forbearance, 
ay,  there  is  often  much  to  admire  about  error :  it  is 
i  c  a  flourishing  weed,  which,  though  its  juice  be  poison, 
nevertheless,  fair  to  the  sight,  and  pleasant  to  tiie 
snae  1.  There  is,  we  suspect,  some  poison  in  the  work 
>e  ore  us,  yet  is  it  mixed  ui)  Avith  much  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food. 

contains  three  Essays,  each  of  Avhich  is 
til  parts  or  chapters.  The  first  Essay  is  on 

^  ®  ursuit  of  1  ruth,  and  on  the  Duty  of  Phiqniry.  The 
a^lwTi  **  ^^^^^^'''hat  trite;  but  it  is  handled  Avell,  and  in 
8t  ti»a  liberal  spirit.  The  author,  Ave  think,  has 

.  ^  fairly  and  truly  the  state  of  mind  favouiable  and 


unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  circumstain^es 
in  Avhich  einpiiry  is  a  duty,  the  prejudices  adverse  to  en¬ 
quiry,  the  influence  of  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
society,  and  the  feelings  Avith  Avhich  the  results  of  en¬ 
quiry  ought  to  be  communicated  and  received.  To  this 
]M)rtion  of  the  Avork,  the  only  objection  Ave  are  inclined  to 
make  is,  that  the  Avriter  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
aAvare  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  its  harmony  and  Avell-being, 
that  a  A'ery  great  part  of  the  pojuilation  be  contented  to 
take  for  granted  the  conclusions  to  Avhich  other  men  have 
come  ;  for,  Avere  .all  to  indulge  in  iiiA'estigations  of  tludr 
OAvn,  a  thousand  crude  and  contradictory  notions  Avould 
inevitably  take  possession  of  half-educated  minds.  It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  are  pla<!ed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  favourable  to  enquiry  ;  but  it  is  better  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  bad  state  of  things,  than  to  make  it  AA'orse,  by  an 
injudicious  attempt  to  make  it  better. — The  second  Essay, 
Avhich  is  on  the  Progress  of  KnoAvledge,  pleases  us  exceed¬ 
ingly.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and,  though  tlie 
views  it  takes  are  in  many  respects  very  different  from 
those  of  Southey,  yet,  for  the  precision  of  its  style,  and 
the  A'aried  nature  of  its  illustrations,  it  would  do  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  that  gentleman  ;  Avhile,  for  soundness  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  accuracy  of  conclusion,  aa^c  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  palm. — The  third  and  last 
Essay  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  Avlude.  It  is  upon  the 
much-disputed  subject  of  Caus«ation,  and  the  Principles  of 
F^vidence.  Its  drift,  hoAveA'er,  though  never  distinctly  stated, 
obviously  is  to  shoAV  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  miracle, 
or  .any  thing  involving  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  suc¬ 
cession  of  causes  and  effects.  The  argument  is  very  in¬ 
geniously  managed,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  ;  and  for  this 
reason  :  We  are  perfectly  AV'illing  to  grant  the  whole  of 
our  author’s  premises  ; — AA^e  grant  that  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  evidence  at  all,  Avithout  a  uniformity  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that,  Avere  aa'c  to  confine  ourseh'es 
solely  to  the  Avorld  in  which  Ave  liA^e,  no  testimony  of  a 
third  person  or  persons  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  in  any  one  case  this  uniformity  had  been  departed 
from,  it  being  more  likely  th.at  the  Avitnesses  themsehx^s 
should  have  been  deceived,  than  that  nature  should  haA'e 
contradicted  itself.  But  then  our  author  should  liaA'e  re¬ 
collected  that  he  professes  to  be  a  Deist,  by  Avhich  is  meant, 
that,  from  certain  effects,  apparent  to  all,  he  cannot  help 
believing  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  cause — external  to 
this  Avorld,  and  independent  of  it.  Noav,  it  must  be  from 
this  great  first  cause  that  all  effects  spring ;  and  surely, 
if  this  first  cause  be  a  being  of  intelligence,  he  may  regu¬ 
late  the  effects  as  to  him  seems  good.  We  therefore  hen* 
make  one  step,  namely,  that  this  great  Being  has  it  in  liis 
power,  in  any  individual  instance,  to  decree  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  uniformity  of  cause  and  effect.  The  Deist 
cannot  maintain  that  there  is  any  absolute  and  blind  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  uniformity  Avhich  prevails.  The  only  other 
question  therefore  is.  Whether,  fin*  Avise  purposes,  this 
Being  may  not  see  proper  to  ordain  such  deviation  ;  and 
Avhether,  its  possibility  being  allowed,  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  has  been  ordained. 
Our  author  argues  truly,  that  in  all  common  emses,  hoAV- 
ever  numerous  and  respectable  the  persons  may  be  who 
bear  Avitness  to  such  deviation  having  occurred,  the  great 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  causation,  upon  Avhich  all 
belief  is  founded,  would  militate  effectually  against  our 
giving  credit  to  their  testimony,  bec^ause  a  conibinati<m  of 
circumstances  is  much  more  likely  to  affect  human  testl- 

inoiiA’ _ Avhich  is  the  result  of  complex  causes — than  it  is 

to  distort  any  of  the  common  sequences  ot  cause  iiiid  effect 
in  the  natural  world,  Avhich  are  simple,  and  may  easily 
be  verified  at  any  time  by  exjieriment.  But  may  not 
cases  be  conceiveil  Avhere,  under  the  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  ordinary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is,  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  altered  or  suspended  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  Avorld,  in  order  to  give  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  moral  Avorld  ?  One  great  argument  against  ghosts 
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is,  that  their  reported  appearance  very  rarely  seems  to  be 
followed  by  any  practical  or  beneficial  result ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  if  we  were  informed  that  ice  did  not  melt  when  thrown 
into  the  fire,  or  that  the  mercury  of  a  barometer  stood  at 
the  heiffht  of  30  inches  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  we  should  be  justified  in  disbelieving  so  cause¬ 
less  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  material 
world.  But  if  we  had  any  reason  whatever  to  think  it 
probable  or  possible  that  the  very  framer  of  these  laws 
chose  to  suspend  them  in  these  individual  instances,  in 
order  to  impress  certain  great  truths  upon  our  mind,  then 
it  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  receive,  as  sufficient,  testimony  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  satisfactory.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  deviation  has  really  happened,  we  can  account  for  it ; 
but  if  we  deny  it,  there  is  no  manner  in  which  we  can 
explain  the  strange  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  who  attest  the  fact.  We  have  not  put 
this  matter  perhaps  in  so  clear  a  light  as  we  could  wish, 
but  we  are  unwilling  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  already  said  that,  on  the  whole,  we  look  upon 
this  work  as  one  of  very  considerable  talent,  and  we  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  that  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public  of  the  present  day  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  mind  and  in  the  discovery  of  phi¬ 
losophical  truth.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  manly 
jand  vigorous  style,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  upon  the  propriety  of  publishing  or  con¬ 
cealing  one’s  opinions,  whatever  these  may  be.  It  is  from 
the  second  Essay,  the  dialogue  on  the  Progi*ess  of  Know¬ 
ledge  : 

“  AT.  Every  one  must  be  stmck  with  the  discordance  of 
tone  between  the  sentiments  of  our  literature,  of  our  public 
'debates,  of  our  formal  documents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
heard  in  private  society,  and  exhibited  in  the  common  habits 
of  life,  on  the  other.  The  same  individual,  who  has  been 
speaking  to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  day  in  public,  will 
often  let  you  see,  by  a  sneer  or  a  jest,  or,  at  all  events,  by 
the  principles  which  regulate  his  daily  conduct,  that  he  has 
In  reality  been  playing  the  actor,  and  duping  his  audience. 
Hence  our  literature  does  not  present  us  with  the  actual 
sentiments  entertained.  There  is  nothing  like  general  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  profession  of  opinions.  The  intellect  of  the 
age  is  cowed. 

“  B.  A  great  part  of  what  appears  to  be  insincerity,  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  the  power  to  perceive  logi¬ 
cal  inconsistencies,  and  some  part  to  the  habit  of  thought¬ 
lessly  expressing  in  private  society  opinions  not  seriously  en¬ 
tertained.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  an  able  writer,  that 
were  we  to  know  what  ^vas  said  of  us  in  our  absence,  we 
could  seldom  gather  the  real  opinions  of  the  speakers 
There  are  so  many  things  said  from  the  mere  wantonness 
of  the  moment,  or  from  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  tone  of 
the  company ;  so  many  from  the  impulse  of  passion,  or  the 
ambition  to  be  brilliant ;  so  many  idle  exaggerations,  which 
the  heart,  in  a  moment  of  sobriety,  would  disavow,  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  |)erson  concerned  would  learn  anything  sooner 
than  the  opinions  entertained  of  him,  and  torment  hiinself,as  i 
injuriesot  the  deepest  dye,  with  things  injudicious,  perhaps, 
and  censurable,  but  which  were  the  mere  sallies  of  thought¬ 
less  levity.*  A  similar  observation  might  be  made  with  regard 
to  moral  and  ]>olitical  opinions.  Things  are  said  in  the  so¬ 
cial  or  the  listless  hour,  when  the  mind  relaxes  from  the 
tension  of  steady  thought,  which  would  be  disowned  when 
the  intellect  had  collected  all  its  forces,  and  was  calmly  and 
solemnly  looking  at  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  think  you  judge  the  matter  too  ri¬ 
gidly.  Actual  simulation  of  opinions  I  will  not  defend ; 
but  surely  there  is  a  species  of  dissimulation,  or  (not  to  use 
a  word  with  which  unfavourable  associations  are  connected) 
4)f  suppression,  which,  far  from  being  culpable,  may  be  pru¬ 
dent,  Jind  even  meritorious,  nay,  absolutely  necessary,  I 
think  I  have  heard  you  assert,  that  if  any  man  were  now 
to  promulgate  the  moral  and  political  opinions  (could  they 
be  known)  which  will  generally  prevail  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years  from  this  time,  he  would  be  hooted  from  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  sentiment  I  do  not  participate,  as  I  see  no 
room  for  so  immense  a  change  as  it  supposes;  but,  on  your 
own  grounds,  a  prudent  reserve  is  commendable. 

“  iV.  The  sentiment  was  expressed,  perhaps,  too  broailly ; 
but,  without  pretending  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  what 


such  future  opinions  may  be,  I  think  it  substantially  ^ 
rect.  I  will  grant  you,  therefore,  that  it  is  prudent  in 
man  to  suppress  any  opinions  flagrantly  hostile  to  i>ni„.i  * 
prejudice;  but  it  is  not,  you  will  allow,  high-.ninder‘^  |’‘., 
escape  our  contempt,  it  is  not  a  species  of  conduct  t(Ma  *^ 
the  glow  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  to  ‘  dilate  our  stro*^^ 
conception  with  kindling  majesty,’  and  to  elevate  us  for  ! 
time  at  least,  above  the  dead  level  of  our  iiatm  e.  The  do4*‘ 
says,— 

‘  Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course, 

Like  the  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force  •* 

and  I  confess  my  admiration  will  always  follow  him  who 
boldlv  breasts  the  current  of  popular  prejudice,  forcintf  his 
way  by  his  native  energy.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking,  that 
such  a  man,  if  he  combined  undeviating  coolness,  modei*a- 
tion,  integrity,  and  simplicity  of  mind,  with  great  intellect¬ 
ual  powers,  would,  in  the  end,  extort  the  forbearance  at 
least  of  the  host  of  enemies  who  would  rush  to  the  encounter 
from  the  instinct  of  fear. 

^  “  A,  Such  conduct  wmuld  undoubtedly  excite  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  few,  but  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  individual,  unless  he  were  singularly  constituted. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  any  man  to  encounter  the  execra¬ 
tion,  or  even  the  tacit  condemnation,  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  And  moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether,  sup¬ 
posing  even  his  sentiments  to  be  true,  he  would  promote  the 
cause  by  such  a  bold  and  reckless  course.  For  any  system 
of  thoughts  to  be  received  with  effect,  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  If  promul¬ 
gated  too  early,  it  is  cast  back  into  obscurity  by  the  offended 
prejudices  of  society,  or  becomes  a  prominent  object,  against 
which  they  are  pei*petually  exasperating  themselves.  It  is 
a  light-house  amidst  the  breakers.  The  genius  of  a  Sraeatoii 
in  philosophy  would  be  required  to  erect  an  intellectual 
structure  of  this  kind,  capable  at  once  of  giving  intense  light 
and  withstanding  the  moral  turbulence  by  which  it  would 
be  assailed.  A  premature  disclosure  of  any  doctrine,  you 
may  rest  assured,  retards  its  ultimate  reception.  In  fact,  a 
forbearance  to  utter  all  that  a  man  thinks  is  a  species  of 
continence  necessary  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  ci¬ 
vilisation  ;  at  every  step  the  commanding  minds  of  the  age 
being  in  one  state,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  another  directly  hostile  to  it.” — Pp.  161-7. 

Before  concluding,  we  beg  particularly  to  allude  to  the 
Chapter  on  Necessity,  in  which  the  author  states  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  sound  and  rational  view  of  that 
much-agitated  subject. 


Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman 
Mason,  Inverness.  1829.  Pp.  268. 

Dioclesian,  A  Dramatic  Poem,  By  Thomas  Double¬ 
day.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1829.  Pp. 

We  class  these  books  together,  because  they  both  coii- 
tain  poetry,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  we  know  oi. 
We  shall  speak  of  the  first,  first. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  literary’’  mechanic  used  to 
be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Considering,  indeed,  the 
wide  diffusion  of  a  certain  superficial  sort  of  knowledge, 
the  wonder  rather  is,  that  we  do  not  see  more  persons  m 
the  inferior  walks  of  life  seized  with  the  cacoethes  scriheii  i. 
One  of  the  gi’eat  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is,  that 
all  teiTor  of  coming  before  the  public  has  died  away,  an  » 
like  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  sy'stem,  or  the  destiuc- 
tion  of  the  old  noblesse  at  the  French  Revolution,  hun¬ 
dreds  have  rushed  into  those  literary^  circles  tormerl}  so 
select  and  exclusive,  and  the  aristocracy  of  letters  has  been 
swept  off  by  the  torrent.  Things  may  be  carried  to  ex 
tremes  in  both  ways.  A  literary'  coterie  may'  be  Ino.pa 
lous  and  scrupulous,  and  may'  shut  themselves  in 
a  high  barrier,  over  w'hich  genius  may  in  vain 
climb,  and,  discouraged  by'  repeated  failures,  ma> 
mately'  sink  into  obscurity  and  neglect.  Or,  on  the  co^^ 
trary',  every'  baiTier  may  be  overturned,  the  deference 
to  the  patres  conscripti  may  be  entirely  done^  a\^ay 
a  rabble  rout  may’^  be  seen  carelessly'  w’andering  o>er 
Parnassian  hill,  or  indulging  in  vulgar  pic-nic 
the  Castalian  wave,  as  if  these  were  their  own 
domain ;  and,  in  short,  in  the  very  spirit  ol  1^" 
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mocracy,  mongrels  of  every  sort  may  rush  in  “  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.”  In  times  past,  when,  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  a  man  of  genius,  though  of  lowly  birth  and  imper¬ 
fect  education,  knocked  modestly  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  instantly  wel¬ 
comed  in ;  but  in  times  present,  when  all  sorts  of  little  ragged 
bovs  have  reading  and  spelling  whipped  into  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  chary  of  our  hospitality ;  for  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  knowledge  is  a  terrible  breeder  of  vanity,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  allow  everybody  who  has  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  who  boasts  a 
tolerable  liveliness  of  fancy,  to  suppose  that  he  is  therefore 
able  to  instruct  and  astonish  mankind.  It  must  be  very 
evident,  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  that,  before  the  same 
facilities  were  held  out  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  could  only  be  the  mem  divinior  that  prompted  the  j)ea- 
sant  or  the  mechanic  to  seek  after  it ;  but  now  the  order 
is  inverted, — a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  forced  upon 
every  one,  and  the  consequence  of  its  acquisition  is  too 
often  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  person  acquiring  it,  that 
he  possesses  extraordinary  powers.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
or  less,  this  belief  might  have  been  fairly  entertained,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  resolutely  have  encountered,  and  perseve- 
ringly  overcome,  many  difficulties  to  reach  his  object,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  secret  principle  within  him,  urging 
him  on  to  outstrip  his  compeers  ;  but  do  not  let  him  in¬ 
dulge  any  such  notion  nowy  or  be  ignorant  of  the  change 
which  has  gradually  been  extending  itself  throughout  all 
the  ramifications  of  society.  We  verily  believe,  that  every 
second  man  in  Scotland  could,  at  this  moment,  write  a 
book  upon  some  subject  or  other,  either  in  prose  or  verse ; 
and  though  every  one  of  these  books  would  have  entitled 
its  author  to  reputation  a  century  ago,  it  would  not  now 
entitle  him  to  any  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
possessed  a  degree  of  information  similar  to  what  almost 
every  body  else  possessed.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  any 
achievement,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Were  a  second  Robert  Burns  to  spring  up  now, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  so  much  praise  as  the  first 
Robert  Burns,  because  he  would  not  have  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  We  do  not  say,  be  it  observed, 
that  the  present  age  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  Robert 
Burns,  for  its  spirit  is  rather  that  of  smoothness  and  su¬ 
perficiality  ;  but  this  we  say,  that  smoothness  and  super¬ 
ficiality  being  so  prevalent,  we  are  not  to  be  expected,  at 
every  step  we  take,  to  fall  down  and  Avorship  them. 

These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  numerous  works 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  see  by  Aveavers,  spin¬ 
ners,  masons,  shopkeepers,  and  others ;  but  they  do  not 
apply  particularly  to  the  poems  of  the  Journeyman  Mason 
now  before  us.  It  Avould  be  unfair  to  single  him  out  Jis  an 
example  of  his  Avhole  class,  and  hang  him  up  hi  terro- 
reniy  Avithout  any  previous  Avarning.  So  far  from  doing 
this,  AA’e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  Journey- 
man  Mason  has  abilities,  Avhich  it  is  his  duty  to  cultivate 
to  the  utmost.  He  is  a  good  clear  thinker,  and  has  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  poetical  temperament  in  his 
constitution.  We  do  not  expect  that  he  Avill  eA^er  reach 
to  any  A’ery  great  eminence,  for,  as  all  are  more  or  less 
eminent  now-a-days,  it  is  only  a  few — a  A'ery  feAV,  of  the 
master  minds  who  can  soar  much  above  the  crowd  ;  but 
we  expect,  nay,  Ave  are  sure,  that  he  may  make  himself 
respected,  and  even  looked  up  to  in  his  oAvn  circle,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  beyond  his  OAvn  circle  ;  and  if  Ave  consi¬ 
der  the  matter  properly,  this  is  the  whole  that  any  ra¬ 
tional  man  need  ever  think  of  arriving  at.  There  can 
l>e  only  one  king  in  England,  and  there  can  be  only  ten 
or  twelve  in  all  Europe,  but  there  may  be  innumerable 
petty  chiefs,  greatly  belov'ed  and  admired  by  their  own 
clans  and  tribes.  This  reflection,  we  suspect,  is  all  Ave 
offer  to  console  better  men  than  even  Journeymen 
*  lasons.  Our  present  Mason,  however,  is  a  man  not  to 
despised.  He  makes,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  pa-  > 
*ade  about  his  being  a  Jouiiieymau  Mason,  but  this  may  j 


he  excused  in  consideration  of  the  A’ery  sensible  prose  and 
Aery  respectable  poetry  w'hich  he  Avrites.  The  folloAving 
stanzas,  for  instance,  may  be  read  Avith  pleasure  many 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cromarty  ; 

ON  SEEING  A  SUN-DIAL  IN  A  CHlJRCHYAttD. 

‘‘  Grey  dial-stone,  I  fain  Avould  know 
What  motiA'e  placed  thee  here. 

Where  darkly  opes  the  frequent  graA^e, 

And  rests  the  frequent  bier. 

Ah  !  bootless  creeps  the  dusky  shade 
SloAV  o’er  the  figured  plain  ; 

When  mortal  life  has  pass’d  aw’ay, 

Time  counts  his  hours  in  vaiin 

‘‘  As  sweep  the  clouds  o’er  ocean’s  breast 
When  shrieks  the  Avintry  Avind, 

So  doubtful  thoughts,  gi’ey  dial-stone. 

Come  sweeping  o’er  my  mind  : 

I  think  of  Avhat  could  place  thee  here, 

Of  those  beneath  thee  laid. 

And  ponder  if  thou  Avert  not  raised 
In  mockery  o’er  the  dead. 

Nay  !  man,  Avhen  on  life’s  stage  they  fret, 

IVIay  mock  his  felloAV-men  ; 

Forsooth,  their  soberest  pranks  afford 
ReWe  food  for  mock’ry  then  : 

But  ah  !  Avhen  past  their  brief  sojournj 
When  Heaven’s  dread  doom  is  sjiid. 

Beats  there  a  human  heart  could  pour 
Light  mockeries  o’er  the  dead  ? 

‘‘  The  fiend  unblest,  Avho  still  to  harm 
Directs  his  felon  power. 

May  ope  the  book  of  gi’ace  to  him 
Whose  day  of  gi'ace  is  o’er ; 

But  sure  the  man  has  never  lived 
In  any  age  or  clime. 

Could  raise,  in  mockery  o’er  the  dead. 

The  stone  that  measures  time. 

Grey  dial-stone,  I  fain  Avould  know 
What  motive  placed  thee  here. 

Where  sadness  heaves  the  frequent  sigh. 

And  drops  the  frequent  tear. 

Like  the  carved,  plain,  grey  dial-stone. 

Grief’s  weary  mourners  be  ; 

Dark  soitoav  metes  out  time  to  them. 

Dark  shade  inai*ks  time  on  thee. 

“  Yes  !  sure  ’tw'as  Avise  to  place  thee  here. 

To  catch  the  eye  of  him 
To  Avhom  earth’s  brightest  gauds  appear 
Worthless,  and  dull,  and  dim. 

We  think  of  time,  Avhen  time  has  fled  ; 

The  friend  our  tears  deplore, 

The  God  our  light,  proud  heaits  deny. 

Our  grief- worn  hearts  adore. 

“  Grey  stone,  o’er  thee  the  lazy  night 
I^isses  untold,  aAvay ; 

Nor  is  it  thine  at  noon  to  teach 
When  fails  the  solar  ray. 

In  death’s  dark  night,  grey  dial-stone. 

Cease  all  the  Avorks  of  men  ; 

In  life,  if  Heaven  Avithholds  its  aid. 

Bootless  their  Avorks  and  vain.” 

Nor  are  we  less  pleasiid  with  the  folloAving  poem,  which 
Ave  haA'e  slightly  abridged,  although  the  whole  of  it  po«H- 
sesses  much  merit : 

ODE  TO  MY  MITHER  TONGUE. 

**  I  lo’e  the  tones  in  mine  ear  that  rung 
In  the  days  when  care  was  unkend  to  me; 

A  A",  I  lo’e  thee  weel,  my  mither  tongue, 
though  gloom  the  siiiis  o*  lear  at  thee. 

Ev’n  now  though  little  skill’d  to  sing, 

I’ve  rax’d  me  «lown  my  simple  lyre; 

O  !  Avhile  I  sweep  ilk  sounding  string. 

Nymph  o’  my  mither  tongue,  inspire! 

“  I  lo’e  thee  Aveel,  my  mither  tongue. 

An’  a’  thy  tales,  or  sad  or  wild  ; 
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Right  early  to  my  heart  they  clung, 

Right  soon  ray  darkening  thoughts  beguiled— 

Ay,  aft  to  thy  sangs  o’  a  langsyne  day, 

That  tell  o’  the  bluidy  fight  sublime, 

I’ve  listen’d,  till  died  the  present  away. 

An’  return’d  the  deeds  o’  depaited  time. 

An*  gloom  the  sons  o’  lear  at  thee  ? 

A  n’  art,thou  reckon’d  poor  an*  mean  ? 

Ah !  could  I  tell  as  Aveel’s  I  see. 

Of  a’  thou  art,  an’  a’  thou’st  been  ! 

In  thee  has  sung  th’  enraptured  bard 
His  triumphs  over  pain  and  care  ; 

In  courts  an’  camps  thy  voice  was  heard— 

Aft  heard  within  the  house  o*  prayer. 

*  * 

In  thee  whan  came  proud  England’s  might, 

\Vi’  its  steel  to  dismay  and  its  gold  to  seduce, 

Blazed  the  bright  soul  o’  the  Wallace  wight. 

And  the  patriot  thoughts  o’  the  noble  Bruce. 

Thine  were  the  rousing  strains  that  breathed 
Frae  the  warrior-bard  ere  closed  the  fray  ; 

Thine  whan  victory  his  temples  wreathed, 

The  sang  that  arose  o’er  the  prostrate  fae. 

“  An’  loftier  still,  the  enraptured  saint. 

Whan  the  life  o’  time  was  glimmering  awa’, 

Joyful  o’  heart,  though  feeble  and  faint, 

Tauld  in  thee  o’  the  glories  he  saw — 

O’  the  visions  bright  o’  a  coming  life, 

O’  angels  that  joy  o’er  the  closing  grave. 

An’  o’  Him  that* bore  turmoil  an’  strife. 

The  children  o’  death  to  succour  and  save. 

“  An’  aft,  whan  the  bluid-hounds  track’d  the  heath. 
Whan  follow’d  the  bands  o’  the  bluidy  Dundee, 

The  sang  o’  praise,  an’  the  prayer  o’  death. 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  thee  : 

In  thee,  whan  Heaven’s  ain  sons  were  call’d 
To  sever  ilk  link  o’  the  papal  chain, 

Thunder’d  the  ire  o’  that  champion  bauld, 

Whom  threat’nings  and  dangers  assail’d  in  vain. 

“  Ah,  mither  tongue  !  in  days  o’  yore, 

Fu’  mOny  a  noble  bard  was  thine ; 

The  clerk  o’  Dunkeld  and  the  coothy  Dunbar, 

An’  the' best  o’  the  Stuart  line; 

An’  him  wha  tauld  o’  Southron  wrang 
Cow’d  by  the  might  o’  Scottish  men  ; 

Him  o’  the  Mount  and  thegleesome  sang. 

And  him  the  pride  o’  the  Hawthoriideu. 

t 

Of  bards  were  thine  in  latter  days 
Sma’  heed  to  tell,  my  mither  tongue ; 

Right  bauld  and  slee  were  Fergie’s  lays. 

An’  roar’d  the  laugh  whan  Ramsay  sung ; 

But  wha  without  a  tear  can  name 
The  swain  this  warl  shall  ne’er  forget  ? 

Thine,  mither  t  mgue,  his  sangs  o’  fame,— 

’Twill  learning  be  to  ken  thee  yet !” 

We  understand  that  the  author  of  these  poems  is  only 
six-and-twenty,  and  judging  by  them  there  is  every  rea- 
s<m  to  hope,  that  before  he  is  six-and-thirty,  he  may  rise 
to  considerable  distinction.  In  the  present  miscellaneous 
collection  we  think  he  has  fallen  into  an  error,  Avhich  we 
observe  to  be  a  very  common  one  among  the  less  distin¬ 
guished  votaries  of  Apollo.  Finding  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  vague  poetical  mood,  and  imagining  that  the  fit  is  on 
them,”  they  wander  forth  into  the  fields,  or  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  room,  and  determine  to  write  soimthiiuj 
— it  is  all  one  what.  Accordingly,  they  commence  with 
the  first  subject  that  presents  itself,  and  having  set  down 
without  any  ultimate  end  or  aim  their  first  train  of 
ideas,  they  either  break  off  suddenly  without  coming  to 
any  point,  or,  finding  that  their  poetical  vein  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  continue  to  write  on  in  a  rambling  and  de¬ 
sultory  manner,  till  they  weary  both  themselves  and 
their  readers.*  Now,  these  persons  are  not  aware  that 
the  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  conception  of  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  it,  |)oiut  out  the  man  of  true  genius 


more  readily,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else.  A  vigorous 
and  highly  poetical  mind  is  not  contented  with  the  power 
of  saying  something  sweet  and  pretty  upon  any  thing. 
makes  for  itself  subjects,  and  gives  to  each  subject  a  uni 
ty  and  completeness  by  the  mode  in  which  it  treats  it' 
We  doubt  that  a  man  of  first-rate  genius  would  write 
a  long  poem  in  heroic  verse,  which  he  would  entitle 
“  The  Patriot,”  or  that  he  would  write  an  “  Ode  to 
Mrs - ,”  or  an  “  Ode  to  William.”  There  is  some¬ 

thing  vague  and  unmeaning  in  these  titles,  which  implies 
something  vague  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer.  We  se¬ 
riously  recommend  all  young  poets  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  something  worth  writing  about  before  they  begin  to 
write  at  all. 

The  Dramatic  Poem  of  “  Dioclesian  ”  will  not  detain 
us  long.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  power  in  it,  and,  as  a 
whole,  it  inspires  us  wdth  considerable  respect  for  the 
author,  Mr  Thomas  Doubleday,  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  His  besetting  sins  are,  ob¬ 
scurity  and  mannerism,  which  often  render  his  sublimity 

scarcely  intelligible.  The  last  days  of  Dioclesian _ the 

mighty  Pagan,  who  fell  down  from  his  high  elevation 
before  the  genius  of  Christianity — afford  a  good  theme  for 
poetry  ;  and  though  Mr  Doubleday  has  not  exactly  treated 
it  in  the  manner  we  could  have  wished,  he  has  done 
enough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  in  him  both  vigorous 
thought  and  lofty  feeling.  We  subjoin  one  short  extract, 
— a  part  of  one  of  Dioclesian’s  soliloquies  in  his  tower  at 
Salona : 

Dioclesian  {alone.') 

INIethinks  the  moon  that  rose  so  bright  to-night. 

Hath  hurried  to  decline ;  and,  as  with  dread. 

Sunk  in  the  Adriatic,  that  lay  smiling 

And  trembling  like  a  bride.  And  now  the  clouds. 

Reft  of  the  beam,  and  the  unstable  winds, 

’Gin  rage  contentious  strife,  and  in  their  war 
Blot  the  dim  hills  and  distant  glimmering  sea ; 

All  now  is  night — all,  save  th’  eternal  stars. 

The  better  part  of  night — and  nought  is  heard 
But  the  wild  voices  of  the  winds,  and  clouds 
Which  stoop  too  near  the  rugged-bosom’d  world. 
Brushing  the  mountain  tops,  and  giant  towers, 

That  emulate  the  mountains. 

{He  pauses. )  Gloom  !  still,  gloom  ! 

I  gaze  into  th’  abyss — and  from  beneath 
The  vap’rous  darkness  thickens — as  it  rose 
From  some  Lernsean  Fen  ;  heavy  and  dank ; 

Flagging  on  lurid  wing. 

{He  umlks  about  disturbed.)  Mort  darkness? — yea; 
Night  is,  to-night,  distemper'd  and  apace. 

The  swarthy  monarch  frowns  !  The  restless  blasts 
Are  voiced  in  sympathy — the  starry  sky 
Grows  darker.  O’er  its  glittering  fields,  behold 
The  phalanx  of  the  many- winged  clouds 
Is  making  swift  aggression.  They  move  on ; 

And  darkness  comes  to  darkness. 

Let  it  come ; — 

And  is  this  all  ?— <loth  Fame  live,  to  die  thus. 

And  find  such  night  as  this  ? — shall  Dioclesian 
Thus  wane  and  dwindle  to  the  common  end  ; 

Less  than  a  dream  ;  and,  at  the  best,  a  shade  ; 

Food  for  Oblivion’s  unsubstantial  maw? 

Trod  out  of  life — nay,  being  ;  as  the  slave 

Whose  bi'eath  is  not  his  own,  or  outcast  vile 

Condemn’d  for  insufiicieiit  food  to  whine 

Still  at  another’s  gate  ;  and  basely  share 

With  the  gorged  hound,  that,  grudging,  hoai*sely  bays 

At  such  companionship  ?  If  this  shall  be. 

Then  all  is  baseless,  and  yon  burning  stars 
But  motes  that  swim  before  the  sightless  eve; 

B(  >rn  of  the  night ;  and,  like  their  parent,  only 
Beings  of  negation  ;  inorganic ;  void ; 

Shadow-sprung  shadows. 

We  believe  Mr  Doubleday  has  not  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  till  now.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  him  again  s4mhi, 
and  shall  then  be  able  to  point  out  more  accurately  wb**^ 
rank  he  is  entitled  to  hold,  and  likely  to  attain* 
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Exercises  on  the  Derivation  of  the  English  Language ;  to 
which  is  added,  in  a  series  of  Extracts,  the  Histonj  of 
Language;  and  a  view  of  its  general  Principles,  as 
pointed  out  bg  the  Etymologies  of  various  Tongues.  In. 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  higher  Classes  in  English 
Schools.  By  William  Graham,  of  the  Cupar  Aca¬ 
demy*  Cupar*  i  ullis*  1S2Q* 

Seated,  as  we  are,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  on  a  Chim¬ 
borazo  peak,  “  with  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  un¬ 
furled,”  and  ‘‘  looking  from  our  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half 
the  world,”  we  might,  perhaps,  naturally  enough  be  sup- 
jM)sed  to  overlook  small  as  well  as  distant  objects.  But 
it  is  not  so  ;  and  we  can  coiilidently  assure  our  worship¬ 
pers,  for  such  are  the  majority  of  our  readers,  (rejected 
contributors  always  excepted,)  that,  as  kings  have  long 
hands,  good  eyes,  and  tine  ears,  so  we,  “  ava^  avj^a;v,”  see 
as  far,  and  observe  as  narrowly,  as  if  we  w^ere  actually 
present  and  percipient  throughout  our  vjist  domain.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  have  as  many  elves  at  our  command  as  ever 
Prospero  had,  who  can  assume  any  shape  they  please,  and 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  us  service.  No  sooner  does 
a  rabbit  perk  up  its  ears,  or  a  snipe  flash  from  a  spring, 
than  i>op  goes  a  gun,  or  wowf  goes  a  terrier,  by  means  of 
which  noises  we  are  immediately  apprised  of  the  occur¬ 
rence.  No  spider,  in  fact,  sits  more  safe  and  central 
than  we;  our  own  sensitive  heart  forming  the  aureum 
iniliarium”  from  which  all  outward  ramiflcations  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  in  which  all  home-'hound  tendencies  end.  We 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  described  by  the  old  Cove¬ 
nanter  in  his  prayer  ;  “  Lord,”  said  he,  after  labouring 

long  for  a  simile  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  omniscience — 

“  Lord,  thou  art  just  like  a  wee  mouse  in  a  hole  of  the 
wa’ ;  thou  seest  a’  body,  and  naebody  sees  thee.”  So 
much,  by  way  of  playful  introduction  to  rather  a  learned 
article. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham’s  character 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  scholar ;  and  having  occasionally 
been  present  at  the  exiiminatioii  of  his  pupils  in  Cupar 
Acjideiny,  we  can  speak  of  him  as  an  author  under  lights 
and  illustrations  of  high  import.  It  is  our  decided  opi¬ 
nion,  in  which  we  shall  probably  be  borne  out  by  every 
one  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham,  swifh  of  Dundee,  that 
his  method  of  teaching  is  original ;  that  his  way  of  com¬ 
municating  instruction  is  most  successtul ;  and  that  his 
mind  is  rich  with  useful  and  varied  knowledge,  and  well 
fitted  to  strike  out  for  itself  pathways  of  improvement, 
which  minds  of  less  energy  and  compass  would  infallibly 
be  blind  to.  We  shall  establish  the  truth  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  by  a  reference  to  the  work  now  before  us,  which 
contains  “  Exercises  on  the  Derivation  of  the  English 
Language,”  together  with  “  a  Series  of  Extrar,ts,”  illus¬ 
trative  of  its  history  and  genercal  principles.  I>et  us  first 
speak  of  the  “  Exercises,”  and  then  of  the  “  Extracts,” 
— the  subjects  being  separate  and  distinct. 

We  have  talked,  and  are  daily  compelled  to  talk,  (and, 
as  Johnson  says,  such  talk  is  not  conversation,)  with  a  set 
«t  very  wise  ones,  who  question  the  utility  of  references 
to  the  original  languages,  from  which  many  words  in  our 
own  are  derived,  where  the  languages  refeiTed  to  have 
not  been  previously,  and  to  a  respectable  amount,  acquired, 
by  the  scholar.  Of  what  use,  say  these  flat  crawlers 
over  the  surface  of  argument, — of  what  use  are  such  de¬ 
rivations,  when  the  word  adduced  in  derivation  is 
equally  in  need  of  explanation  with  the  word  explained  ? 
In  order  that  a  distinct  answer  may  be  returned  to  this 
question,  we  shall  adduce  an  example,  ad  aperturam,  from 
Mr  Graham’s  book.  The  word  “  l^uto  ”  signiflas,  ori- 
gnially,  to  prune  ;  and  hence,  when  apjdied  to  the  mind, 
uot  to  think,  but  to  form  an  opinion,  “  pufando,''  by 
pruning  off  superfluous  subjects.  Now,  there  is  a  large 
family  of  derivatives  from  this  siime  parent,  all  of  which 
come  either  from  the  pruning,  or  secondary  source,  and 
s(H»n  as  you  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  you  pos- 
K’**  u  key  to  their  vuiious  significatious.  To  “  ainpit- 


tate,”  or  cut  around,  and  by  cutting  around,  to  cut  off;  to 
“  compute,” — to  calculate — to  place  the  objects  collective¬ 
ly  in  jmur  thought  or  mind,  and  so  on.  Thus,  even  in 
reference  to  classification,  or  that  law  by  which  we  tie, 
and  are  ever  endeavouring,  for  mutual  convenience,  to 
tie  up,  our  knowledge  in  bundles — this  method,  adopted 
by  Mr  Graham,  is  calculated  to  facilitate  acquisition, 
and  promote  accuracy  of  arrangement.  Like  things, 
though  seemingly  unlike,  (as  in  the  case  of  amputation 
and  computation,)  are  arranged  together ;  and  the  memo¬ 
ry,  instead  of  recollecting  every  straw  in  the  sheaf,  has 
only  to  remember  the  sheaf  itself.  But  more — this  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  of  Air  Graham  is  calculated,  not  only  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  recollection  and  classification,  but  to  develope  and 
strengthen  the  receiving  faculties.  It  was  long  assumed 
that  young  persons  cannot  reason,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
should  not  do  so  prematurely,  and  burdens  have  been 
placed  on  foals’  backs,  and  weights  laid  upon  the  limbs  of 
childhood  for  the  sake  of  analogy;  but  all  this  is  exploded 
doctrine  now.  Where  there  is  an  appetite  for  food,  there 
is  a  stomach  to  digest  it ;  and  our  passions  and  faculties 
never  come  into  play  till  the  season  when  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  exercised.  If  a  child,  or  very  young  per¬ 
son,  have  an  appetite  for  reiisoning,  Jis  all  cluldren  have, 
you  are  sure  that  it  is  not  premature,  unless  you  are  a 
better  judge  than  the  Creator  himself;  and  you  may,  witli 
as  much  safety,  supply  the  reasoning  as  the  digestive  hu¬ 
mour  with  sucJi  food  as  both  demand.  To  show  how 
truly  this  is  the  case,  we  need  only  refer  to  Air  Wood’s 
school,  to  Air  Collet’s  at  Abbotshall,  or  to  Cupar  Aca¬ 
demy. 

The  first  principles,  then,  being  granted,  let  us  see  how 
Air  Graham’s  Exercises  on  Derivation  work.  Take  this 
sentence,  for  example  : — “  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
Air  Graham  will  become  a  man  of  consequence.”  Now, 
in  Air  Graham’s  book,  the  student  is  told  that  con  signi¬ 
fies  together — and  sequence,  I  follow  ;  and  out  of  these  two 
elements  the  apparently  distinct  and  separate  meanings  of 
‘‘  consequence,”  like  those  of  com]mtation  and  amputation, 
are  to  be  conjoined  ;  and  this  can  in  no  case  be  done  with¬ 
out  exercising  the  faculty  of  reason,  «and  that,  tcni,  in  a  field 
rich  with  a  harvest  of  the  same  jiroduce.  “  The  conse¬ 
quence  will  be,”  that  is,  “  the  thing  that  will  follow,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  thing  mentioned.”  A  tail  of  an  animal  is 
a  consequence  to  his  body,  and  so  is  the  tail  of  a  paper 
kite ; — in  the  same  sense,  and  under  the  same  analogy, 
that  “  the  consequence  ”  of  an  action  presents  the  idea  of 
what  follows  after,  and  is  joined  with  that  action.  \\’hat, 
then,  is  a  “  man  of  consequence?”  Ask  a  Highland  laird 
when  his  tail  is  on,  and  he  will  inform  you.  A  poor, 
unnoticed,  uninfluential  individual  is  not,  but  a  man  of 
conse(£uence  is,  followed,  though  it  is  possible  he  may  no6 
be  respected.  Here  again,  respected  comes  in  for  explana¬ 
tion.  It  means,  according  to  Graham,  “  looked  back 
upon.”  When  did  Byron  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  ever  go 
along  the  streets  without  their  being  “  resjKCted?"  What 
then  do  you  make  of  suspected?  That  is  a  different 
thing ; — one  looking  upward  from  beneath  his  eyebrows, 
with  a  jurying  expression  which  he  wishes  to  conceal,  in., 
timates  want  of  confidence— .s/z-s'/u’enm.  lOxamples  of  this 
sort  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum;  and  it  is  therefore 
evident,  that,  in  this  classification  which  Graham’s  system 
implies,  there  is  fund  for  reasoning  on  subjects  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  respecting  which  it  is  impossible  that  any 
mind  of  ordinary  reach  and  activity  can  avoid  reasoning. 

I^et  us  now  siiy  a  word  or  two  on  the  “  Extnu’ts,” 
which  are  meant  to  elucidate  the  history  and  principles 
of  language.  ^'o  these,  learniMl  as  they  are,  and  useful, 
we  make  no  doubt,  we  have  nevertheless  one  objection. 
It  h  not  that  they  are  ill  calculated  to  open  the  mind  and 
set  it  a-thinking,  but  that  they,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  con¬ 
tradict  each  other,  and  thus  temi,  in  so  far,  to  perplex  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  'I'hat  we  may  not 
Iwi  supposed  to  proceed  upon  an  assumption,  wc  bhuU  quote 
two  short  passages  under  reference  ; 
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•  “  The  verbs,  however,  nre  not  themselves  the  primitive 
Words  of  our  language.  They  are  all  in  a  state  of  compo¬ 
sition — they  are  like  the  secondary  mountains  of  the  earth. 
They  have  been  formed  posterior  to  the  ancient  cultivation 
of  human  speech,  which  are  the  nouns.” — P.  153,  Pali:  II. 

“  Nouns,  or  the  names  of  objects,  are  derived  from  verbs.” 

— P.  166. 

Now  we  are  quite  aware  that  these  two  things  are  re¬ 
concilable,  and  that  this  is  in  some  measure  effected  in 
the  extracts  before  us ;  but  still  we  think  that  a  view  in 
which  such  seeming  discrepancies  did  not  occur,  would 
have  been  preferable  in  an  elementary  volume.  That 
objects  were  originally  named  from  qualities,  whether 
these  qualities  were  permanent  or  tempoi*ary,  whether 
adjective  or  verbal,  no  one  who  undei*stands  the  nature  of 
the  terms  will  deny  ;  and  that  verbs,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  any  language,  are  again  derived  immediately  and 
directly  from  nouns,  whose  original  verbal  or  adjective 
signification  has  ceased  to  he  fielty  is  equally  certain  ;  and 
there  lies  betwixt  these  two  facts  a  connecting  field,  over 
which,  in  a  second  edition,  Mr  Graham  may  exercise  his 
talents  carefully  and  successfully.  An  eye,  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  speaker,  is  quite  arbitrary ;  no  one  thinks  of  or  feels 
the  derivation  ;  and  hence  the  verb  to  eye — hand  the  noun, 
and  hand  the  verb, — part  the  noun,  and  part  the  verb — 
head  the  noun,  and  head  the  verb,  &c.  are  all  “  in  pari 
casu ;”  but  that  does  not  militate  against  the  fact,  that 
all  those  seemingly  arbitrary  sounds  were  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  some  particular  quality  or  use.  The  verbal 
or  adjective  expressions  from  which  eye,  hand,  head,  part, 
&c.  were  originally  derived,  have  been  lost  sight  of,  the 
general  quality  or  use  has  superseded  the  particular,  and 
on  this  general  use  a  new  verb  has  been  constructed. 
These  are  the  primary  and  secondary  parts  of  speech,  in 
spite  of  Hearne  and  Home  Tooke  ;  and  hence,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  original  nouns  are  expressive  of  particular  quali¬ 
ties,  and  the  farther  up  you  go,  you  have  the  more  of 
them  ;  witness  :-^Fud,  a  short  tail, — rap,  a  smart  stroke, 
— Stour,  moving  dust,  &c.  The  words  tail,  stroke,  and 
dust,  were  all  equally  particular  and  derivative  once,  but 
have  now  been  generalized.  One  word  has  been  built 
upon  another,  and  another  again  upon  that,  and  so  on 
through  an  inhnity  of  successive  formations. 

We  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  this  valuable 
volume  to  all  teachers  whose  minds  are  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  and  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  well-directed  la¬ 
bours  and  talents  of  its  author. 

An  Autumn  in  Italy,  Being  Constable’s  Miscellany, 
Vol.  XL VI.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

This  Is  a  very  pleasantly  written  volume.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  man  of  taste  and  good  sense.  We  believe 
it  is  the  first  work  he  has  given  to  the  public,  but  he  is 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary 
Journal,  having  contributed  to  its  pages  several  inte¬ 
resting  Letters  from  Rome,”  which,  we  perceive,  he 
has  incorporated  with  his  book.  He  appears  to  have  made 
a  pretty  extensive  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  visited  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  describes  them  graphically  and  minutely.  We  do  not 
olnerve  that  his  researches  have  led  him  to  any  very  new 
discoveries,  or  any  very  deep  train  of  thought ;  but  he 
passes  from  subject  to  subject  smoothly  and  agreeably ;  and 
he  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  both  by  those  who  may 
wish  to  recall  to  their  remembrance  scenes  which  they 
themselves  have  seen,  and  by  those  who  are  content  to 
hit  by  the  fireside,  and  listen  to  what  other  men  have  to 
say  of  foreign  lands. 

Fink  Arts— The  Annuals  for  Friendship's 

Offering, —  The  Amulet,— -The  Winter's  Wreath, — 2'ke 

J uven He  Forget-me-Not, 

We  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  embellishments 
of  these  pretty  presents  for  the  ensuing  Christmas,  and 


some  of  them  are,  as  usual,  exceedingly  beautiful. 
shall  introduce  a  few  of  them  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers.  In  “  Friendship’s  Offering,”  there  are  twelve 
as  pleasing  specimens  of  the  painter’s  power,  and  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art,  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  We  wonder  who 
J.  Wood  is,  for  three  of  the  twelve  are  by  him,  and  they 
are  all  fine  things.  .  Imprimis,  we  have  a  lovely  creature 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  roses  in  her  hand,  a  smile  upon  her 
lips,  innocence  in  her  eye,  and  “  waving  curls  aboon  her 
bree  and  all  we  regret  is,  that  the  title,  “  Mine  Own  ’* 
is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  picture.  It  was  a  vulgar 
thought ; — many  a  man  may  wish  that  such  a  creature 
were  his  own,  but  why  should  evei’y  grocer’s  apprentice 
be  permitted  to  profane  so  much  beauty  by  calling  it 
I  “  Mine  Own”  as  soon  as  his  gooseberry  eyes  rest  upon 
it  ?  Turn  we  the  leaf,  and  behold  another  work  of 
Wood’s, — the  young  “  Lyra,”  a  child  of  surpassing  love¬ 
liness,  with  a  face  full  of  animation  beaming  out  from  a 
,  cloud  of  gol.len  hair,  and  with  black  rocks  and  a  dark 
sky  behind,  to  make  the  contrast  stronger.  “  The  Honey 
Moon”  is  Wood’s  third  effort ;  it  is  rich  and  voluptuous, 
but  the  lady’s  face  is  deficient  in  expression.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fault  we  have  to  this  artist’s  countenances  is,  that  he 
does  not  seem  exactly  to  understand  the  proper  drawing 
of  the  mouth,  which  is  in  general  too  much  puckered  up, 
and  the  lips  rather  thick.  He  is  evidently,  however,  a 
painter  of  great  ability.  The  fourth  embellishment  is  a 
landscape  by  Arnold  of  the  Royal  Academy,  finely  en¬ 
graved  by  Goodall.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  graceful  com¬ 
position,  and  the  foreground  in  particular,  with  the  trees 
on  the  right,  is  beautiful ; — the  central  hill  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  perhaps  a  little  too  formal.  “  The  Masquerade,” 
by  Kidd,  comes  next.  The  execution  of  this  picture 
greatly  excels  the  conception.  The  principal  figure  re¬ 
presents  a  lady  dressed  for  a  masquerade ;  but  it  is  not 
every  painter  who  can  paint  a  lady,  and  if  it  was  Kidd’s 
intention  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  egregi- 
ously  failed.  There  is  vulgarity  not  only  in  the  chief 
figure,  but  in  all  the  subordinate  incidents.  In  a  certain 
measure  to  atone  for  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  elaborate 
work  on  the  picture,  very  skilfully  and  cleverly  managed. 
But  how  inferior  as  a  whole  is  it  to  the  succeeding  piece, 
“  Reading  the  News,”  by  David  Wilkie  !  The  quiet  and 
exquisite  humour  of  this  group  might  furnish  a  theme 
for  a  day’s  talking.  At  present  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
is,  in  our  mind,  the  gem  of  the  “  Friendship’s  Offering.” 
“  The  Spaewife,”  by  Stothard,  is  full  of  that  artist’s  usual 
mannerism.  We  should  know  one  of  Stothard’s  faces 
among  a  thousand, — there  is  little  or  no  poAver  in  them. 
Very  delightful  is  the  painting  entitled  “  Catherine  of 
Arragon,”  by  Leslie.  The  face  and  figure  of  Catherine 
are  replete  with  elegance  and  tranquil  beauty,  and  all  the 
minor  details  of  the  picture  are  admirably  finished.  “  Early 
Sorrow,”  by  Westall,  is  also  a  striking  picture.  Ihe 
grief  of  the  little  girl  on  finding  her  favourite  bird  dead 
is  well  and  forcibly  brought  out.  “  Vesuvius,  ”  by 
Turner,  is  one  of  those  paintings  to  which  comparatively 
no  justice  can  be  done  by  the  engraver,  because  it  is  to 
its  colouring  that  it  mainly  owes  its  effect.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  fine  bold  work,  changed  by  the  burine  into  little 
better  than  a  picture  for  a  nursery-book.  “  Spoletto,’  is 
a  spirited  landscape,  not  very  well  engraved,  by  T.  Jea- 
vons.  The  twelfth  embellishment  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  whole.  It  is  from  a  painting  by  that 
truly  elegant  and  gentlemanly  artist  Stephanoff — “  Marv', 
Queen  of  Scots,  presenting  her  son  to  the  Church  Com¬ 
missioners.”  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  is  excellent ; 
the  delightful  contrast  between  the  acute  severe  faces  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders,  softened  down  into 
temporary  placidity  by  the  presence  in  which  they  stand, 
and  the  lovely  features  and  high-bred  mien  and  gait  o 
Mary  herself  and  her  female  attendants,  is  particidarly 
deserving  of  attention.  We  have  seen  no  production  o 
Stephanoff  which  pleases  us  so  much  ;  the  subject  was  a 
•  fine  one,  and  it  is  finely  httndled.  With  such  attractions 
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Mr  Pringle,  the  able  and  amiable  editor  of  the  “  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Offering,”  need  not  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  ex¬ 
tensively  sought  after. 

We  find  the  plates  of  “  The  Amulet”  arranged  in  the 
following  order:— I.  A  picture  of  a  girl,  (a  beautiful 
creature,  whether  of  fancy  or  reality,)  splendidly  painted 
and  splendidly  engraved,  but  neither  the  painter’s  nor  en- 
ver’s  name  is  yet  attached.  II.  “  The  first  interview 
^tween  the  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,”  from  a  painting 
bv  H.  P*  Priggs,  an  interesting  and  well-managed  work. 
III.  “  The  Gleaner,”  by  J.  Holmes,  engraved  by  Fin- 
<len  •  and  we  do  not  know  whether  to  give  the  painter 
or  the  engraver  greater  praise,  both  have  acquitted  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  separate  department,  so  admirably.  This 
embellishment  alone  must  put  “  The  Amulet”  on  a  par 
with  aiiv  of  its  rivals.  IV.  “  The  Irishman’s  Children,” 
1)V  W.  Collins,  a  simple  and  noble  sea-piece,  well  engra¬ 
ved  by  Charles  Rolls.  V.  “  The  Crucifixion,”  by  Mar¬ 
tin,  wild  and  gloomy,  but  not  true  to  nature,  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  in  the  melo-dramatic,  or  Bombastes  Fu- 
rioso  style,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  that  much- 
be-puffed  and  self-imitating  artist.  It  is  admirably  en¬ 
graved  by  Le  K''ux.  VI.  ‘‘  The  Dorty  Bairn,”  by 
Wilkie,  representing  a  girnirig  little  girl  taking  a  peep  at 
the  reflection  of  her  discontented  face  in  a  looking-glass, 
which  is  held  up  to  her  by  her  mother,  and  pointed  out 
to  her  by  her  brother,  a  gutsy  young  rascal,  munching 
his  bread  and  butter  with  the  utmost  self-complacency. 
The  group  is,  of  course,  cleverly  executed,  but  is  by  no 
means  one  of  Wilkie’s  best  things.  VII.  This  plate  still 
wants  a  title ;  but  it  appears  to  represent  a  Neapolitan 
fisherman  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  singing  to  a  conta- 
dina.  It  is  well  executed.  VIII.  A  pretty  painting 
by  Penry  Williams,  cleverly  engraved  by  Henry  Rolls, 
representing  a  girl  decking  the  hair  of  her  female  friend 
with  wild-flowers,  IX.  A  girl  playing  on  the  Man¬ 
dolin,  painted  by  Pickersgill,  a  good  picture,  but  we 
wish  the  girl’s  face  had  been  prettier.  X.  A  humorous 
scene  by  Smirke,  containing  some  very  clever  comic 
figures,  particularly  smirkish.  XI.  “  The  Anxious  Wife,” 
by  Mnlready,  represents  the  interior  of  an  English  cot¬ 
tage,  and  the  light  let  in  by  the  window  is  managed  with 
great  softness  and  beauty.  But  why  has  not  the  wife  a 
more  interesting  face  ?  She  seems  a  nice  enough  sort  of 
creature,  but  she  is  not  one  whom  an  uninterested  spec¬ 
tator  can  care  very  much  about  whether  she  be  anxious 
or  not.  We  venture,  however,  to  say^,  that  not  one  of 
the  Annuals  will  be  much  superior  to  “  The  Amulet,”  in 
point  of  embellishments. 

M  e  have  seen  only  four  of  the  plates  for  the  “  Win¬ 
ter’s  W  reath,”  and  of  these  the  “  City  of  Dordt,  from  the 
Harbour,”  painted  by  Austin,  and  engraved  by  our  clever 
townsman,  W^illiam  Miller,  pleases  us  most.  “  The 
Hunters  of  the  Tyrol,”  and  “  The  Mandolin,”  by  How¬ 
ard,  are  also  interesting  pictures. — Of  Mrs  Hall’s  “  Ju¬ 
venile  lorget-me-Not,”  we  have  seen  five  plates, — 1st, 
The  Favourite  of  the  Flock,”  a  lamb  caressed  by  two 
little  girls  ;  2d,  “  Hugh  Littlejohn,  Esq.,”  an  acute-look- 
Q* ?  y®***^ff  gentleman  in  a  tartan  dress ;  3d,  “  The  Blind 
^  pleasingly  grouped  rustic  scene ;  4th,  “  Bob 
herry,”  three  beautiful  children,  very  cleverly  painted 
>  Miss  Ross;  and  “  Holiday  Time,”  an  engraving  from 
enry  Richter’s  admirable  interior  of  a  village-school. — 
e  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  almost  all  these  spe¬ 
cimens  of  art,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  they  who 
^  ingeniously  cater  for  the  public  amusement,  are  well 
compensated  for  their  labour. 

Phraseology^  or  Travellers'  Manual.  Being  a  Coni- 
Podium  of  such  Phrases  as  most  fret juently  occur  in  Con- 
^^Tsation,  In  French  and  English.  By  Charles  C. 
amilton.  London.  W’hittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 
12mo.  Pp.  247. 

Fr  found  a  useful  pocket-companion  by  the 

^nch  student,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  It  will 


enable  him  to  avoid  an  error  very  frequently  committed, 
— the  introduction  of  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  our 
own  into  a  foreign  tongue.  The  volume  contains  a  se¬ 
ries  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  sentences,  in  French  and 
English,  upon  the  following  subjects, — Literature,  the 
Drama,  the  Arts,  Manners,  Morals,  Health,  Time, 
W^eather,  Exercises,  Dress,  Amusements,  the  Table, 
Horses,  Travelling,  Trade,  Law,  Property,  Politics,  Di¬ 
plomacy,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet  by  Mr  Stone  on  the  Phre¬ 
nological  Developement  of  Burke,  Hare,  ^c.  By  W.  R. 
Greg,  Esq.  Edinburgli.  John  Anderson.  1829. 

Mr  Greg  must  have  an  extraordinary  desire  to  see 
himself  in  print,  else  he  would  never  have  thought  of  gi¬ 
ving  these  fourteen  pages  to  the  public,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  against  Mr  Stone,  by  Mr  Combe 
himself,  and  other  persons  of  some  intellectual  and  phre¬ 
nological  vigour.  The  bump  science  is  at  a  low  pass 
when  Mr  Greg  has  to  come  forward  as  its  champion.  He 
writes  as  if  he  were  hugely  angry  with  Mr  Stone;  but 
there  is  not  a  fact,  argument,  statement,  inference,  or 
conclusion,  worth  a  farthing  in  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet. 

Oliver  &  Boyd’s  Catechisms. — A  Catechism  of  Geogra¬ 
phy.  Second  FMition,  Revised  and  Improved.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  R. S. E.  12mo.  Pp.  90. — 
A  Catechism  on  the  Works  of  Creation.  By  l*eter 
Smith,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Edinburgh.  1829.  12mo.  Pp.  72. 

These  are  exceedingly  nice  little  books,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  found  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  parents  and  tutors, 
in  conveying  to  the  youthful  mind  a  general  knowledge 
of  a  variety  of  subjects.  W^e  are  glad  to  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd  to  publish 
a  series  of  these  Catechisms  on  various  branches  of  science', 
literature,  and  art.  The  respectability  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  they  have  engaged  to  act  as  editors,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  weU  executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

MATRIMONY. 

Of  all  the  errors  which  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Papacy 
has  generated  and  fostered,  the  celibacy  of  Inr  clergy  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  most  pernicious.  True,  by  this 
device  the  affections  and  interests  of  the  clergy  are  kept 
clear  of  local  attachments.  The  vast  tree  of  Papal  do¬ 
minion  overshadows  the  earth,  and  its  boughs  stoop  to, 
without  rooting  in,  the  soil.  A  unity  of  interest,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  purpose,  is  everywhere  preserved  ;  and  all  that 
concerns  the  man  is  brought  into  subordination  to  what 
merely  interests  the  priest.  Still,  however,  the  cone  is 
inverted — the  minor  is  preferred  to  the  major — the  less 
to  the  more  important,  and  the  fancy-wrought  sympa¬ 
thies  of  art  are  substituted  for  the  genial  interweaviiigs 
and  connectings  of  nature.  All  this  is  true,  apart  from 
considemtions  of  a  more  revolting  character — considera¬ 
tions  which  involve  those  outgoings  of  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions,  which  are  only  nominally,  and  not  really  suppress¬ 
ed,  into  all  the  wilds  and  wildernesses  of  hyiKicrisy  and 
vice.  The  waters,  which  might  have  run  clear  and  ]»eace:. 
ful  in  their  natural  channel,  when  thus  dammed  out  into 
the  sandy  desert,  bear  along  with  them  nothing  but  tur¬ 
bulence  and  impurity. 

Let  every  clergyiniin,  therefore,  so  soon  as  his  con¬ 
venience  may  suit,  enter  upon  the  married  state.  I 
I  talk  not  in  newspaper  slang,  of  sacred  bonds,  and  iii- 
!  dissoluble  ties,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  verbiage,  I  find, 
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in.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  that  the  word  “  marry”  sig¬ 
nifies,  “  to  take  for  husband  or  wife,”  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  And  yet  I  would  have  wish¬ 
ed  there  had  been  a  variety  of  expression,  such  as  was 
customary  with  the  Roman  bridegroom,  who  “  led,” 
and  the  bride,  who  “  veiled”  —  terms  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pressive  of  support  and  direction  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
maidenly  modesty  on  the  other.  But  this  by  the  by, 
Book  at  our  clerical  bachelors,  I  enter  not  into  the  cause 
— I  merely  scan  and  weigh  the  consequences.  One  set¬ 
tles  down  into  a  good  fellow,  hospitable  even  on  Sabbath, 
and  strongly  addicted  to  all  manner  of  convivial  potations. 
It  were  hard  and  uncharitable  indeed,  to  think  or  say 
ill  of  so  excellent  a  person’s  open  heart,  open  purse,  open 
house,  open  cellar,  open  church-door  too,  and  open  seats 
— but  rather  empty, — here  and  there  a  sleeper,  a  yawner, 
or  a  dotard.  A  sirocco  has  passed  over  the  pews,  and 
the  malaria  breathes  from  every  seat.  The  sermon  is 
well  enough — cold,  moral,  argumentative — but  it  wants 
the  power  of  arresting  attention.  Its  very  correctness  is 
a  fault — the  taste  displayed  in  its  composition  an  error. 
With  one-half  of  the  pains  and  the  talent  displayed,  and 
an  infusion  of  earnestness  into  the  manner,  its  effects 
would  be  quite  different.  But  “  peace  be  within  our 
Zion’s  walls,”  since  prosperity,  by  this  method^  is  not 
likely  to  reach  her  palaces. 

Another  clerical  bachelor — for  they  may  truly  say,  with 
the  poet, 

“  Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati ;” — 

another  bachelor  stiffens  up  into  the  rigid  folds  of  a 
purse-mouth.  Instead  of  the  “  os  rotundum  et  magna 
soniturum,”  you  have' the  puckered  radii  of  wrinkles  play¬ 
ing  at  each  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  becomes,  first,  care¬ 
ful,  and  addicted  to  augmentations  ;  then  more  careful 
still,  and  given  to  solitude  ;  latterly,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  break  out  upon  his  moral  frame,  and  his  very  ' 
clothes,  as  well  as  diet,  indicate  the  miser.  Woe  unto  the 
hock  whose  shepherd  this  man  is  !  He  has  no  feeling  in 
common  with  their  temporal  or  spiritual  necessities,  but 
regards  his  office  as  a  possession,  and  his  church  as  a  li¬ 
ving.  Had  he  but  married  the  girl  that  loved  him,  and 
whose  heart,  in  the  progress  of  his  ambition,  he  permitted 
to  break,  he  had  been  a  different  character ;  but  the  die 
is  cast,  and 

“  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.” 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  dock  ! 

Who  comes  next  ? — What,  my  friend  and  early  com¬ 
panion, — now  lowered  down,  hy  little  and  little,  into  the 
V’ery  gulf  of  indolence  !  Of  all  kinds  of  indolence,  cleri¬ 
cal  is  the  most  deep  and  reposing.  From  Sunday  to  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  nothing  to  arouse — 
nothing  to  excite — nothing  to  agitate — not  a  child  to 
s((uall,  nor  a  wife  to  admonish  ; — his  hands  in  his  breech¬ 
es’  pockets,  and  his  waistcoat  half  buttoned  ; — his  jiathway 
round  the  corner  of  his  manse  and  back  again  ; — his  daily 
enquiry,  a  few  glances  at  the  sky  on  the  score  of  weather, 
and  a  query  or  two  respecting  dinner  ; — his  reading  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  weekly  pai>er,  sorely  soiled,  and  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  Almanack.  And  yet  my  friend  was  a  man,  at  col¬ 
lege,  active  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  he  was  jilt¬ 
ed  in  early  life  by  a  gipsy,  and  “  hinc  ilhc  lacryma?.” 
His  hearers  know  his  worth,  yet  despise  him.  They 
nickname  him  “  Shelly  Coat,”  as  if  his  indolence  had 
covered  him  all  over  with  limpets. 

But  some  are  bachelors  from  choice — some  from  ne¬ 
cessity.  Amongst  the  former  class  my  friend  Will  l)or- 
ricoat  figures.  Will  is  ever  on  the  wing,  ami  has  been 
twice  fined  at  the  Presbytery  for  attending  clerical  courts 
in  a  surtout.  He  rides  a  spruce  horse,  cracks  a  wliip 
with  a  silk  lash,  and  weal’s  gloves  and  overalls.  He 
never  sallies  forth  from  his  own  gate  but  his  very  ser¬ 
vant-girls  titter  respecting  his  foible — the  ladies,  ^et, 
with  all  Will’s  address,  and  attention,  and  endeavour,  he 
continues  still,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  a  bachelor.  He 


never  comes  to  the  point  with  any,  but  so  soon  as  a  sml 
or  two  extra  is  wared  upon  him,  he  takes  the  alarm,  and 
is  off  at  a  hand-gallop.  He  has  made  more  hair-breadth 
escapes  than  an  old  sailor  who  has  been  half  a  centurv 
sea,  and  continues  to  thank  his  stars  that  he  is,  in  fart 
the  most  useless  and  contemptible  of  God’s  creatures^ 
Alas !  my  people  Israel !  what  a  protector  in  danger 

— adviser  in  doubt, — comforter  in  trouble, _ and  admo! 

nisher  in  the  hour  of  dissolution  !  May  God  pity  and 
send  his  own  comforter  to  support  you  ! 

As  for  a  gun,  a  greyhound,  a  license,  a  clerical  sports¬ 
man  of  the  bachelor  breed, — the  thing  is  a  “  lusus  natu 
rae,”  rare  and  disgusting  ;  let  it  quickly  pass  into  oblivion 
its  only  refuge  from  ignominy  and  contempt.  Enough 
of  bachelorship  ; — let  us  turn  the  leaf,  and,  according  to 
our  original  proposal,  follow  out  the  pathway  of  clerical 
matrimony.  Not  that  even  this  pathway,  all  hallowed 
as  it  is  by  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  associations 
is  without  its  sharp  corners  and  rugged  ascents.  A  smat- 
tery  of  children  must  have  porridge  and  clothes,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and  jG150  or  J02OO  per  annum  is  soon  spent  in  a 
family  of  14  or  16  individuals.  The  world  may  come  in 
the  shape  of  worldly  cares  and  difficulties,  and  the  “  Man 
of  God”  be  modified  into  the  care-worn  worm  of  earth. 
But  even  here  there  are  relieving  sights — the  hand,  the 
heart,  is  open — it  wells  through  every  care — it  gushes 
in  unrestrained  refreshment  over  the  wide  and  widening 
circle  of  parental  affection.  “  Life’s  cares  are  comforts;” 
and  such  assuredly  are  the  parson’s  young  family  to  him 
whose  hope  is  in  his  God — whose  trust  is  in  his  word— 
who  looks  at  his  little  ones,  and  thinks  how  the  young 
ravens  and  lilies  are  fed  and  clothed  !  Turn  we,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  more  ordinary  and  sunny  side  of  the  j)icture 
— to  him  who,  with  his  first  entrance  upon  his  clerical 
studies,  has  contracted  an  ardent  affection  for  what  is 
lovely,  and  pure,  and  truthful,  for  the  bright  and  beam¬ 
ing  eye,  and  the  bosom  where  love  plays  the  hermit,  and 
lurks  almost  unseen.  Oh  !  against  how  many  snares, 
and  from  what  misery,  is  he  not,  as  it  were,  ensured. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  are  calculated  to  extinguish  the 
earthly  fiame,  and  the  heart  which  is  hallowed  night  and 
day  with  the  image  or  presence  of  one  truly  and  deser¬ 
vedly  beloved,  will  never  play  the  moth  with  the  candle- 
will  never  toy  with  sin.  Woman — beautiful,  sanctify¬ 
ing,  hallowing  woman — how  many  hast  thou  not  in  the 
potency  of  thy  innate  purity,  rescued  from  evil,  from 
degradation,  and  death — death  of  feeling — of  heart  — 
of  hope — of  all  that  makes  man  happy,  useful;  and  if 
thy  sway  is  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  wide  circle 
of  human  happiness,  it  is  felt  peculiarly  in  “the  manse,”— 
in  the  bosom  of  him  who,  but  for  an  early  and  virtuous 
attachment,  might  have  howled  curses  in  the  desert,  or 
“  grunted  with  glutton  swine”  under  the  shambles  of 
perdition.  And  if  the  seed-time  be  beautiful,  the  harvest 
is  rich  and  luxurious,  mellowed  down  by  the  richer  tints 
of  accomplishment  and  fruition.  The  minister’s  lainily 
is  an  epitome  of  the  minister’s  parish.  They  both  consist 
of  the  same  elements — of  husband  and  wife — ot  jiarents 


— children  — brothers — sisters — relati  »’es — masters — ser¬ 
vants.  There  cannot  occur  a  demonstration  ot  parish 
feeling  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  manse.  ^  Ih® 
father’s  love  and  care  for  his  ofisjiriiig — the  mother  s  af¬ 
fectionate  tenderness — the  husband’s  reposing  conlidence 
— the  wife’s  contented  reliance — the  cliildrens  clainuH 
and  the  master’s  and  servant’s  interests — all  these  are  re¬ 
presented  in  the  “  camera  obscura”  of  the  minister  s  fire¬ 
side. 


-  “  Hiuid  ignarus  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco, 

says  the  married  clergyman,  as  he  dives  with  a  sootbifi^ 
enquiry  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  bleeding  heait.  * 
he  comforts  the  willow  or  the  widower,  as  he  ^ 
the  fatherless,  and  aids  the  lielpless  and  dependent, 
only  acting  the  part  for  which  he  has  been  previous^lj) 
is  daily,  schooled,  ill  the  exigences  of  a  family* 
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I  liy  as  a  father  hath  unto  his  children  dear,”  like  pity 
exercises  he  towards  that  larger  family  wh  om  Go  dhas 
committed  to  his  trust. 

Hut  clerical  matrimony  is  twice  blessed.  It  not  only 
blesses  the  parish,  but  the  priest.  The  farmer  is  a  busy 
!  man  all  day  long ;  and  his  avocations  withdraw  him,  in 
I  heart  and  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  from  domestic 
enjoyments.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  are  in  si¬ 
milar  circumstances ;  and  even  the  laird  has  legitimate 
avocations  which  in  no  degree  identify  him  with  his  lady 
or  family.  But  the  clergyman  is  never  so  truly  in  the 
jrarb  of  his  duty  as  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  a  book  on  the  table  before  him,  and  a  child  on  either 
knee.  Oh  God  !  what  are  the  feelings  of  that  minister 
of  God,  who  can  reside  from  day  to  day  undisturbed  in 
the  centre  of  his  family — whilst  wife  and  children  are  en¬ 
circling  him  like  Saturn  in  a  ring,  or  Jupiter  in  his  sa¬ 
tellites!  and  all  the  while  permit  no  silent  and  rejoicing 
out‘^oings  into  the  past — into  the  golden  season  of  love 
I  and  courtship — which  has  only  been  superseded  by  the 
still  more  engrossing  and  delighting  period  of  matrimony  ? 

_ or  into  the  future,  it  may  be — the  vast  and  fathomless 

future _ where  lie  bands  and  gowns,  and  epaulets  and  civic 

honours,  for  the  little  churchmen,  warriors,  and  states¬ 
men,  who  are  now  so  seriously  engaged  at  taw  I 

T.  G. 


FINE  ARTS. 

NEWS  FROM  ROME. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  letter,  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers.  Rome  is 
the  capital  of  artists,  whatever  their  country  ;  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  activity  in  their  profession.  In  it  are  stored 
up,  as  in  a  treasury,  the  richest  fragments  of  the  art  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  noblest  treasures  of  the  new.  In  it 
are  to  be  found  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  catching  inspiration  from  these 
works,  and  endeavouring  to  rival  them.  It  is  in  it,  too, 
that  not  only  the  artist,  but  the  mere  lover  of  art,  may 
gain  a  high  practical  insight  into  its  mysteries,  which  he 
might  elsewhere  seek  in  vain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  snatch  so  gladly  at  every  piece  of  news  from  Rome. 
But  our  friend’s  letter  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting 
both  as  containing  matter  of  gratification  for  this  laud¬ 
able  curiosity,  and  as  affording  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
aspirations,  and  progressive  developement  of  the  powers 
of  an  ingenuous  mind  : — 

“  There  are  many  English  artists  here.  With  the 
pictures  of  Eastlake  and  Severn  you  are  probably  ac- 
<iuainted.  They  support  the  respectability  of  English 
art;  which  is  lucky,  for  several  unfortunate  exhibitions  of 
pictures  have  been  opened  by  our  artists.  Perhaps  you 
have  already  heard  of  Turner’s  turn-out.  He  exhibited 
three  pictures,  one  of  which  was  beautiful,  but  the  other 
two  were  greatly  inferior.  There  was  a  view  of  Or- 
vieto,  as  yellow  as  crome  could  make  it ;  and  a  Medea, 
finely  conceived,  but  with  little  else  to  recommend  it ; — 
extravagant  in  the  execution,  badly  drawn,  the  colours 
iiot  blended,  yellow,  red,  and  white  all  in  confusion.  Poor 
furrier  I  he  was  much  abused  even  by  the  English — to 
the  Italians  and  Germans  his  works  were  incomprehen- 
sible.  Andrew  Wilson  has  made  a  great  many  views  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  present  he  is  engaged 
^ith  a  large  picture,  a  view  of  Gensano,  which  is  nearly 
nished.  I  think  his  restoration  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
tu  his  beloved  Italy  has  improved  him  much.  The 
Scenery  around  him  is  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and 
^nis  to  inspire  his  pencil.  I  may  add,  that  the  climate 

so  suited  to  his  constitution,  that  he  enjoys  excellent 
calth,  which  never  was  the  case  in  Scotland. — I  come 
J^ow  to  the  Italians.  The  subject  is  ungrateful.  Art  is 
ni  a  miserable  state.  Camuccini  has  laid  the  foundation 
''  ^  bad  school  of  painting ;  Conova  of  an  equally  bad 


school  of  sculpture.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 

there  is  any  want  of  talent,  but  it  is  wrong  directed _ 

the  system  is  bad.  The  Italians  pay  much  attention  to 
drawing,  but  they  caricature ;  of  colour  and  effect  they 
have  little  notion  ;  of  execution,  less.  Either  they  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  use  of  glazing ;  or  entertain  an  idea  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  genius  to  employ  mechanical  aids 
which  were  unknown  to  the  great  masters.  They  try 
to  colour  all  at  once ;  nay,  their  prejudice  against  glazing 
is  so  strong,  that  one  of  them  replied  to  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  he  saw  him  endeavouring  in  vain  to  catch 
the  colouring  of  a  picture  he  was  copying,  remarked,  that 
the  original  was  glazed — ‘  I  know  it ;  but  I  will  not 
glaze.*  The  consequence  is,  that  old  pictures,  especially 
Venetian  and  Flemish,  suffer  dreadfully  in  the  hands  of 
Italian  cleaners,  who  take  off  the  glazing,  considering  it 
dirt.  The  beautiful  ‘  Communion  of  St  Jerome,’  by 
Ilomenichino,  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  hence  acquired  (as  Mr  Wilkie  expressed  it)  ‘  a 
leathery  api)earance.’ — The  French  have  an  excellent 
academy  here,  which  produces  g(»od  artists,  especially  ar¬ 
chitects.  The  French  school  is  doing  more  at  present 
than  any  other. — Rome  is  inundated  with  moustached 
German  artists.  Their  extraordinary  appearance  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary  style  of  art  they 
have  adopted.  Some  of  them  paint  beautifully,  and  their 
pictures,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  more  highly 
finished,  resemble  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  ai*tists. 
But  the  majority  have  followed  Fietro  I’errugione  in  all 
his  eccentricities.  They  have  much  talent,  but  surely 
this  is  a  perversion  of  it. 

“  The  private  collections  in  Rome  are  of  very  different 
degrees  of  merit.  The  finest  g.allery,  without  doubt,  is 
the  Borghese,  the  pictures  of  which  are  in  tolerable  pre¬ 
servation.  It  makes  one  melancholy  to  walk  through 
some  of  the  galleries,  and  see  all  around  numbers  of  the 
finest  pictures  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  pm’tly  from  want 
of  care,  and  partly  from  the  miserable  avarice  or  poverty 
of  their  proprietors.  The  Vatican  itself  is  not  exempt 
from  this  reproach  ;  the  pictures  there  are  many  of  them 
in  very  bad  condition.  What  they  have  been,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  admiration  with  which  they  were  regard¬ 
ed  when  they  were  first  painted,  and  from  their  beauty- 
notwithstanding  the  neglect  they  have  suffered.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
Superb  halls,  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
most  rare  and  precious  stones,  paved  with  Mosaics,  and 
filled  with  fine  statues, — ’tis  the  realization  of  a  fairy  tale. 
The  Torso  of  the  Belvedere  is  my  favourite  piece  of  scul|>- 
ture.  When  I  look  on  this  trunk,  I  cun  scarcely  believe 
it  the  work  of  a  mortal.  With  the  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle,  as  far  as  prints  can  go,  you  must  be 
well  acquainted,  and  have,  no  doubt,  studied  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  Sistini  chapel.  Bewick  was  for  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  copying  the  prophets  and  sibyls.  That  he  might 
do  it  well,  he  had  a  high  scaffolding  erected  in  the  chapel 
which  brought  him  w'ithin  a  short  distance  of  the  paint 
ings.  I  went,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  to  the  chapel  while 
the  scaffolding  was  still  standing.  From  the  ground,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Last  Judgment  looks  a  confused  mass ; 
but  when  raised,  what  a  variety  of  expression  is  disco¬ 
verable  in  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  the  figures ! 
Hope,  love,  and  joy  in  those  of  the  blessed,  contrasted 
with  terror,  despair,  and  death.  Wilkie,  on  reaching  the 
top,  and  looking  around,  exclaimed,  ‘  Goo<l  Lord  deliver 
us  !’  He  (M)uid  not  find  language  to  express  his  wonder 
and  admiration. 

“  I  have  presumed  to  miike  my  own  observations  on 
these  specimens  of  the  still  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 
old  masters,  but  I  have  also  listened  attentively  to  the 
opinions  of  exj>erienced  judges  ;  and  sometimes  1  have 
found  them  coinciding  with  my  own  preconceptions  ; 
often  I  have  airquired  new  ideas.  I  wrote  to  you  shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  Rome,  but  I  pray  God  you  may  never 
have  received  that  letter.  The  vanity  of  a  young  travel- 
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ler  inspired  nie  when  I  wrote  it.  Time,  some  little  glean¬ 
ings  of  experience,  and  the  lectures  of  my  worthy  father, 
have  removed  a  load  of  prejudice,  through  the  dark  me¬ 
dium  of  which  I  gazed  on  and  judged  of  every  thing. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  orthodox  horror  with  which,  on 
my  first  arrival  here,  I  regarded  the  works  of  Italian 
architects.  Their  originality  now  pleases  me ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  at  first  the  cause  of  my  dislike  to 
them.  I  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  drawing,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  since  my  andval  in  Italy,  and 
have  formed  a  collection  of  views  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  likewise  a  few  of  Naples  and  Genoa.  We  know 
that,  in  former  times,  the  sister  arts  were  often  pursued 
successfully  by  one  man  :  why  not  now  ?  For  myself,  I 
hope  and  wish  to  join  painting  to  architecture.” 


THB  GREEK  LANGUAGE— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

[W B  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  letter  from  a  Greek 
gentleman,  who  has  very  recently  come  to  Edinburgh  with  the  view 
of  giving  instructions  in  that  language,  and  who  appears  to  us  to  take 
a  somewhat  novel,  but,  we  think,  just  view  of  the  proper  mode  to  be 
pursued  in  the  acquisition  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  tongue. — 
Ed.  Lit.  Jour.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  had  with  you 
yesterdays  you  asked  me,  if  I  mistake  not,  whether  the 
language  of  Modern  Greece  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  ancient,  and  whether  the  difference  is  similar  to 
that  existing  between  the  Italian  and  the  Latin.  In  re¬ 
ply,  I  beg  to  state,  that  it  appears  to  me  very  clear  that 
modern  Greek  neither^  can  nor  ought  to  be  considered  but 
as  one  of  those  various  dialects  which,  taken  together, 
make  the  Greek  language  ;  and  is,  in  other  words,  just 
one  branch  of  a  great  tree.  Modern  Greek,  therefore, 
should  not  be  studied  separately^  unless  by  those  who 
have  previously  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
other  dialects,  and  who — being  able  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  each  of  the  four  ancient  dialects  in  which  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  Greek  literature  are  composed — feel  also  de¬ 
sirous  of  acquiring  the  fifth — that  is,  the  modern — in  or¬ 
der  to  complete  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  only  beginning  to  study 
Greek,  ought  unquestionably  to  consider  it  as  consisting  of 
five  dialects,  and  should  be  taught  to  read  Homer,  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Demosthenes,  and  others,  not  as  writers  in  a 
language  now  extinct,  but  rather  in  a  language  which  still 
exists,  and  is  spoken  by  a  whole  nation  ;  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  language  in  which  these  authors  write, 
and  that  which  is  now  spoken,  is  not  so  much  in  the  words 
themselves  as  in  their  construction.  It  is  needless  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  objection  which  has  been  so  often  advanced 
and  refuted,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greek 
is  different  from  the  ancient,  as  if  it  were  possible  that, 
after  preserving  almost  every  word  in  the  old  language,  the 
Greeks  should  have  quite  lost  sight  of  its  pronunciation, 
and  left  that  to  be  discovered  by'  philologians  shut  up  in 
their  closet.  But  leaving  this  question  to  be  decided  in  any 
way'  that  scholars  think  fit,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  is 
surely  much  more  natural  to  learn  a  language  with  that 
pronunciation  which,  besides  being  harmonious  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  is  intelligible  to  a  whole  nation,  than  with  that  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  is  of  no  use  but  in  the  reading  of  dead 
authors.  In  both  cases,  the  labour  is  equal ;  but  in  one, 
the  advantage  is  double.  By^  learning  the  modern  dialect, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  nothing  but  an  appendix 
to  the  ancient  language,  we  are  not  only  able  to  enjoy'  all 
the  modem  Greek  works,  many  of  which  display'  an  ele¬ 
gance  and  a  beauty'  truly'  classical, — such  as  the  poetical 
productions  of  Chry'stopoulos,  of  Rizos,  of  Cal  bos,  of 
Coray',  of  Coumas,  of  CEconoinos,  and  many  others, — but 
we  are  also  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  conversation 
and  correspondence.  I  am  still  further  of  opinion, that, 
by'  studying  .GiTek.  as  a  living  language,  he  w  ho  is  even 


quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  obliged  to  begin  with  the  al  h 
bet,  may  learn  to  read  the  ancient  authors,  and  to  • 
and  speak  the  language,  with  the  same  purity  and'^7* 
gance  that  well-educated  Greeks  now  do,  in  far  less 
with  far  less  trouble,  and  with  far  less  danger  of 
trading  any  of  that  disgust  for  the  study,  which 
often  the  consequence  of  the  dry  and  difficult  mode  ^ 
w'luch  it  is  usually  taught.  During  a  residence  of  t  *  * 
years  in  the  United  States,  w  here  I  gave  lessons,  firsUt 
the  Franklin  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  then  at  the  Co! 
lumhian  College  in  New  York,  and,  lastly,  at  Camhrid^ 
near  Boston,  my  own  experience  proved  the  truth  of 
I  have  stated.  I  have  received  lettei*s  in  Greek,  prett 
well  expressed,  from  scholars  of  three  and  six  months 
standing  ;  and  the  same  scholars  were  equally  at  home  in 
speaking  the  language.  In  short,  I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  whoever  wishes  it,  may  become  master  both  of  an. 
cient  and  modern  Greek  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that 
the  latter  can  only  be  properly  learnt  through  the  former 
which  is  its  foundation.  My  Grammar  of  the  modern 
Greek,  and  the  Orations  for  the  Crown,  together  with 
the  Prolegomena  in  modern  Greek,  seem  to  me  firmly  to 
establish  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  namely 
that  the  modern  is  so  incorporated  with  the  ancient,  that 
it  ought  to  be  studied  as  one  and  the  same  language.  I 
shall  now,  sir,  conclude  for  the  present,  but  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  replying  to  any  questions  you  may  wish 
to  put  to  me  upon  this  subject  at  any'  future  opportunity. 
Meantime,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 


Fdinhurghy  22d  Sept  1829. 


Alexander  Negris. 


THE  DRAMA. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  so  many  of  the  “  old  fami¬ 
liar  faces”  again.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  take  our  sta¬ 
tion  once  more  in  our  favourite  little  Theatre,  and,  re¬ 
membering  the  happy  hours  we  have  already  spent  there, 
anticipate  many  happy  hours  y'et  to  come.  On  Tuesday 
evening  last,  we  were  as  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  as  a  lamb,  and  our  heart  bounded  within  us  like  the 
heart  of  a  child — a  manly  bright-ey'cd  boy',  whom  grand¬ 
papa  carries  off  in  a  coach  to  see  a  play  for  the  first  or  se¬ 
cond  time  in  his  life.  We  positively  shook  hands  with 
Donald  the  box-keeper,  and  glad  w'ere  we  to  find  that  the 
Manager  had  brought  down  no  star  from  London  to  till 
his  place.  Much  pleased  were  w'e  to  observe  Mr  Pindar 
fiddling  away  once  more  in  the  most  good-natured  style 
imaginable,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  to  see 
Mr  Platt  puffing  into  his  delicate  flute  with  the  puff  of  a 
master.  Then  up  went  the  curtain,  and,  being  in  per¬ 
haps  the  most  delightful  mood  we  ever  were  in,  Stauley» 
that  funniest  of  all  creatures,  made  us  laugh  till  the  tears 
came  over  our  cheeks.  We  had  scarcely'  recovered  when 
our  eyes  fell  on  our  old  friend  Pritchard,  whom  w’e  are 
right  glad  to  see  back  again  ; — whether  he  be  a  first-rate 
actor  or  not,  he  is,  at  all  events,  a  man  of  a  frank  and 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and,  in  his  own  parts,  is  a  credit  to 
our  company'.  Then  there  was  Miss  Tunstall,  with  her 
clear  pipe  and  good-natured  physiognomy  ; — we  real  j 
can’t  help  liking  her,  so  we  “  own  the  soft  impeachment 
at  once.  Then  there  was  Mrs  Stanley',  a  fine  woman  a 
a  clever,  and  moreover,  a  flame  of  ours  about  fifteen 
ago.  Then  there  was  Montague  Stanley,  a  nice  lad, 
ting  more  easy  and  graceful,  and  fit  for  good  things  t'I 
a  little  time  and  experience.  And,  on  Wednesday 
ing,  was  there  not  IMackay',  fresh  from  Liverpoo ,  ® 
with  as  true  a  Scotch  heart  as  ever  ?  and  Uenham 
judicious,  a  little  unwieldy'  in  tights  and  silk  stoc 
but  keeping  within  himself  the  soul  of  a  King 
and  a  Dandie  Dinmont  ?  No  !  we  could  not  be  era  ^ 
with  these  old  friends  on  the  first  or  second  nig  d 
season,  though  the  critic's  laurel  crown  w'crc  to 
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rice  of  our  leniency.  We  were  glad  even  to  see  Mr 
Taylor,  Mr  John  Stanley,  Mr  Power,  Mrs  Mathews,  and 
the  Misses  Murray.  As  for  Mrs  Nicol  and  Mrs  Eyre, 
it  is  long  since  they  have  held  dominion  over  the  softest 
portum  of  our  heart.  Yet  there  was  a  dash  of  sorrow  in 
our  cup  of  joy.  Where  was  Jones  the  gentlemanly  ? — 
where  was  his  shrill  “  ha  !  ha  !”  and  where  his  blue  or 
claret-coloured  coat,  cut  so  delicately,  and  fitting  so  nicely, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  the  stuff  of  which  a  tailor’s  hap¬ 
piest  dreams  are  made,  than  a  thing  of  stern  reality  ?  Alas  ! 
Jones  is  teaching  elocution  to  the  Cockneys  of  London. 
Where  was  Mason  the  facetious? — where  was  his  caput 
fnortuum  face,  so  full  of  woe  and  merriment,  that  it  might 
make  a  churchyard  laugh? — where  was  our  starved  apo¬ 
thecary  and  our  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek?  Alas!  Ma¬ 
son  is  “  o’er  the  border  and  awa,”  in  consequence  of  some 
slight  and  mutually-to-be-regretted  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Manager.  Where  was  Thorne  the 
obliging? — where  was  his  “  March  to  the  battle-field,” 
his  prepossessing  nose,  and  his  agreeable  careless  manner? 
Alas !  Thorne  is  singing  blithely  in  the  English  Opera 
House,  “  maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.”  And 
where — more  than  all  the  rest — where  was  Aliss  Noel, 
the  gentle  and  the  good  ? — where  was  her  sweetly- warbled 
melody,  dear  to  the  Scottish  heart,  her  playful  smile,  and 
fine  feeling  of  the  truth  of  nature  ?  Alas  !  she  is  in  New 
York,  where  her  husband  is  lecturing  on  anatomy,  “  across 
the  Atlantic’s  roar.” 

But  a  reinf(»rcement  of  new  recruits  has  been  marched 
up  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  gone ;  and  what 
are  we  to  say  of  them?  Of  Mrs  William  West  we  say 
that  she  is  a  pretty  woman,  somewhat  past  her  best,  and 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasing  and  graceful  actress,  though  in 
grave  and  sentimental  characters  rather  too  lachrymose 
and  white-pocket-handkerchiefy,  and  in  gayer  characters 
rather  too  languid  and  studied.  Of  Mr  Williams  we 
say  that  he  is  “  pretty  considerable  ”  vulgar,  though  we 
daresay  he  has  some  humour  of  a  broad  and  tolerably 
commonplace  kind,  and  we  believe  that  Scotch  charac¬ 
ters  are  his  forte.  Of  Mr  M.  Rae,  from  Glasgow,  we 
say  that  we  wish  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  city 
some  of  his  Irish  brogue,  and  brought  with  him  a  pair  of 
legs  capable  of  moving  a  little  less  stiffly  through  the  parts 
of  walking  gentlemen.  Of  Aliss  Stoker  we  say  that  she 
is  a  clever  little  girl,  and  that  we  are  glad  to  see  her  in 
the  way  of  rising  in  her  profession,  but  she  must  not  be 
quite  so  rompish  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  as  she  might 
be  in  country  towns ;  her  manner  is  a  little  trap  pro- 
noncee ;  she  must  soften  it  down.  Of  the  “  young  lady” 
who  made  “  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage”  (?) — Miss 
Weston’s  younger  sister,  we  believe — we  say  that  she  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  in  the  chambermaid  line. 
Of  Mr  Barton,  from  Dublin,  who  is  to  take  the  premier 
Tole  in  the  company,  we  say  that  we  do  not  yet  know  ex- 
^tly  what  to  say.  We  have  seen  him  only  in  two  cha¬ 
racters — the  Stranger  and  Lord  Townly ;  we  liked  him 
Ui  the  first,  and  were  not  very  Avell  pleased  with  him  in 
the  second  ;  but  neither  of  these  characters  is  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  bring  out  a  man’s  powers.  Our  judgment  rests 
suspended, — only,  we  suspect  we  are  going,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  pleased  with  Barton. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  first  of  living  actors,  Kean, 
entered  upon  an  engagement  of  only  six  nights.  We  shall 
have  something  to  say  of  him  next  Saturday.  Mean¬ 
time,  we  are  glad  to  see  him  in  so  much  vigour,  and  ex¬ 
pect  that  hai'diy  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  will  miss 
the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  his  performances.  It 
Was  a  remark  which  we  heard  made  by  one  of  the  most 
^pillar  poetesses  of  the  day,  that  seeing  Kean  play  his 
avourite  parts,  was  “  like  reading  Shakspeare  by  flashes 
^  lightning,  ’* 

©l^i  ©erbeim 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  BEARD. 

A  STORIE  FROM  THE  ARABYCK  TONGUE,  C03IPYL1T  INTILL  THE 
GUID  AULD  SCOTYSH  TONGUE. 

By  the  Author  Anster  Fair,'* 

Last  nicht,  as  I  on  my  couche  was  laid. 

There  cam  a  vision  intill  my  head, 

That  garr’d  me  quhither  sae  on  my  bed. 

That  I  wauken’d  wi*  the  flutter  ; 

I  dream yt  I  met  wi’  the  fearfu’  Deil ; 

I  kent  the  Daddy  o’  Lies  richt  weil 
By  his  brimstane  beard  and  his  cloven  heel, 

And  his  taile  as  black ’s  the  gutter. 

Wi’  a  growsame  glowr,  the  Father  o’  Sin 
Gluntschet  at  me  wi’  an  awsome  grin  ; 

Frae  his  black  ee-bree  to  the  tip  o’  his  chin, 
Gehenna  girn’d  black  in  his  face. 

The  bonnie  sterns,  at  the  growsame  grin, 

Frae  th’  Equator’s  belt  till  the  Polar  pin, 

Creipt  to  their  chawmers  a’  within. 

To  shelter  themselves  for  a  space ; 

And  the  earth,  through  a’  her  michtie  buik. 

Like  a  palsyt  creature  quhiver’d  and  shook  ; 

Dogs  youf’t  and  youl’d,  men  shiver’t  and  quook, 

As  they  lay  on  their  beds  afeard  : 

For  me — I  cared  na  a  preen  or  a  strae. 

For  Cleutie  that  gluntsch’d  and  gruntlet  sae; 

But,  breeshlin’  up  to  man’s  mortal  Fae, 

I  grippit  him  bauld  by  the  beard  ; 

And  I  said.  Ah,  Tyke  !  ah.  Imp  o’  the  Air  ! 

I  hae  you  now  in  my  clutches  fair  1 

For  your  ill-willit  deeds  I’ll  punysh  you  sair  ! 

And  I  gave  him  a  sLap  on  the  hafflt ; 

But — I  wauken’d  mysell  wi’  the  slap  and  its  pain  ; 
For  Auld  Hornie’s  cheek  I  had  thwackit  mine  ain, 
And  my  bonny  sleek  beard  I  had  mistaen 
For  that  o’  the  Prince  o’  Tophet  1 


LINES  TO  THE  BELL-ROCK  LIGHT-HOUSE, 

SEEN  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 

By  Robert  Chambers, 

Strange  fancies  rise  at  sight  of  thee, 

Tower  of  the  lonesome,  silent  sea  ! 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  earth  or  sky, 

Upshot  from  beneath,  or  let  down  from  on  high— ^ 

A  thing  of  the  wave,  or  a  thing  of  the  cloud — 

The  work  of  man,  or  the  work  of  God  ? 

Old  art  thou  ? — has  thy  blue  minaret 
Seen  the  young  suns  of  creation  set  ? 

Or  did  but  the  yester  years  of  time 
Wake  their  old  eyes  on  thy  youthful  prime. 

Creature  of  mystery  sublime  ? 

Strange  seem  thy  purposes  and  fate. 

Emblem  of  all  that’s  desolate  ! 

Outcast  of  earth,  as  if  cursed  and  exiled. 

Thou  hast  taken  thy  place  on  the  ocean  wild. 

And  rear’st,  like  a  mournful  repentant  Cain, 

Thy  conscious  and  flame-letter’d  brow  on  the  main. 
Telling  all  who  might  come  to  companion  or  cheer. 

To  shun  thy  abode  of  destruction  and  fear. 

Hermit  of  the  desert  sea. 

Loneliest  of  all  things  that  be, 

JNen  the  Pillar’d  Enthusiast  was  nothing  to  thee ! 

No  change  in  thy  aspect,  place,  or  form. 

Brings  light  or  darkness,  sunshine  or  stoma  ; 

Times  and  seasons  change,  but  thou  never  changest— 
Range  all  other  sea  things,  but  thou  never  rangest. 
Morn  breaks  on  thy  head  with  her  blush  and  her  smile—. 
Noon  pours  all  his  splendours  around  thy  lone  pile— 
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The  long  level  sunbeains  that  gild  thee  at  eve, 

Cast  thy  shade  till  'tis  lost  o’er  the  far  German  wave  ; 
Or  night  falls  upon  thee,  as  dew  falls  on  tree^ 

Yet  these  alternations  no  change  work  on  thee ! 

Let  the  sea,  as  the  heaven  which  it  miiTors,  be  calm, 
And  each  breath  of  the  breeze  bring  its  own  load  of 
balm — 

Or  let  its  bleak  pavement  be  traversed  and  torn 
15y  the  white-crested  war- waves,  from  northern  seas 
borne, 

Who  seem,  as  they  rush  to  old  Albany’s  strand, 

A  new  troop  of  Norsemen  invading  the  land — 

Or  let  the  rough  mood  of  that  long  trooping  host 
In  the  conflict  and  rage  of  a  tempest  be  lost — 

And  to  the  wild  scene  deepest  darkness  be  given. 

Save  where  God  pours  his  fire  through  the  shot-holes 
of  heaven — 

In  calm  or  in  breeze — amidst  tempest  and  flame — 
Thou  art  still  the  same  beautiful,  tendble  same  ! 

A  BACHELOR’S  COMPLAINT. 

They’re  stepping  off,  the  friends  I  knew. 

They’re  going  one  by  one  ; 

They’re  taking  wives  to  tame  their  lives, 

,  Their  jovial  days  are  done ; — 

I  can’t  get  one  old  crony  now 
To  join  me  in  a  spree  ; 

They’ve  all  grown  grave  domestic  men. 

They  look  askance  on  me. 

I  hate  to  see  them  sober’d  down —  j 

The  merry  boys  and  true, — 

I  hate  to  hear  them  sneering  now 
At  pictures  fancy  drew ; 

I  care  not  for  their  married  cheer. 

Their  puddings  and  their  soups. 

And  middle-aged  relations  round 
In  formidable  groups. 

And  though  their  wife  perchance  may  have 
A  comely  sort  of  face. 

And  at  the  table’s  upper  end 
Conduct  herself  with  grace, — 

I  hate  the  prim  reserve  that  reigns. 

The  caution  and  the  state, 

I  hate  to  see  my  friend  grow  vain 
Of  furniture  and  plate. 

O  !  give  me  back  the  days  again 
When  we  have  wander’d  free. 

And  stole  the  dew  from  every  flower. 

The  fruit  from  every  tree  ; 

The  friends  I  loved — they  will  not  come, — 

They’ve  all  deserted  me  ; 

They  sit  at  home  and  toast  their  toes. 

Look  stupid,  and  sip  tea. 

By  Jove  !  they  go  to  bed  at  ten. 

And  rise  at  half  past  nine  ; 

And  seldom  do  they  now  exceed 
A  pint  or  so  of  wine  ; 

They  play  at  whist  for  sixpences, 

They  very  rarely  dance. 

They  never  read  a  word  of  rhyme. 

Nor  open  a  romance. 

They  talk — Good  Lord  ! — of  politics, 

Of  taxes,  and  of  crops  ; 

And  very  quietly,  with  their  wives, 

They  go  about  to  shops  ; 

They  get  quite  skilled  in  gnM'eries, 

And  learii’d  in  butcher  meat, 

And  know  exactly  what  they  pay 
For  every  thing  they  eat. 


And  then  they  all  get  children,  too, 
To  squall  through  thick  and  thin, 
And  seem  right  proud  to  multiply 
Sm<all  images  of  sin  ; 

And  yet,  you  may  depend  upon’t. 

Ere  half  their  days  are  told. 

Their  sons  are  taller  than  themselves, 
And  they  are  counted  old. 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  years  gone  by. 

And  for  the  friends  I’ve  lost. 

When  no  warm  feeling  of  the  heart 
Was  chill’d  hy  early  frost. 

If  these  be  Hymen’s  v,aunted  joys. 

I’d  have  him  shun  my  door. 

Unless  he’ll  quench  his  torch,  and  live 
Henceforth  a  bachelor. 


II.  G.  B. 


I  HE  LOVED  HER  FOR  HER  MERRY  EYE. 

A  J3alla(L 

He  loved  her  for  her  merry  eye. 

That,  like  the  vesper  star. 

In  evening’s  blue  and  deepening  sky. 

Shed  light  and  joy  afar  ! 

He  loved  her  for  her  golden  hair 
That  o’er  her  shoulders  hung  ; 

He  loved  her  for  her  happy  voice — 

The  music  of  her  tongue. 

He  loved  her  for  her  airv  form 

•> 

Of  animated  grace  ; 

He  loved  her  for  the  light  of  soul 
That  brighten’d  in  her  face. 

He  loved  her  for  her  simple  heart, — 

A  shrine  of  gentle  things  ; 

He  loved  her  for  her  sunny  hopes, 

Her  gay  imaginings. 

But  not  for  him  that  bosom  beat. 

Or  glanced  that  merry  eye. 

Beneath  whose  diamond  light  he  felt 
It  would  be  heaven  to  die. 

He  never  told  her  of  his  love, — 

He  breathed  no  prayer — no  vow  ; 

But  sat  in  silence  by  her  side, 

And  gazed  upon  her  brow. 

And  when  at  length  she  pass’d  away. 
Another’s  smiling  bride. 

He  made  his  home  mid  ocean’s  waves, — • 

He  died  upon  its  tide. 

Certrudf. 

SONNET. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  clothe  in  vulgai*  words 
The  deeper  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  lie, 

To  outward  sense  invisible,  like  birds 
Afloat  far  off  in  the  cerulean  sky. 

I..et  them  abide  in  me,  as  water-springs 

Within  the  cjiverns  of  the  rock-ribb’d  hill  ; — 

O’er  them  no  breeze  its  rippling  mantle  flings, 

They  feel  not  summer’s  heat,  nor  winter’s  chill ; 

And  when  the  storm  uproots  the  mountain  pine. 

Or  covei^s  o’er  with  snow  the  lofty  ])eak. 

They  rest  like  liquid  diamonds  in  their  mine, 

Culm  and  unchanged,  when  all  without  is  bleak  ; 

So  slumber  ye,  my  thoughts,  while  all  unseeing 
The  cold  crowd  passes  by,  and  knows  not  of  your  bein^- 

H.  G.  H- 


